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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By tHe AUTHOR oF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” etc., etc. 
> — 
CHAPTER IX. 


a the plagne-apotted lnnareiio’s g3 
n the 8 gloom 
Then euuing. “ Massinger. 

Lorp Horace Extsmere’s disposition and real 
character, a hint of which has been given the reader. 
was not thoroughly comprehended by his friends and 
the society in which he moved. — 

The little world of St. James’s and the clubs 
thought Ellesmere a man rather to be pitied than 
otherwise, on account of the circumstances which 
made aud kept him poor, and there were nota few 
who were ready to find excuse for his vices in that 
game poverty. 

Jack Howard, the rich and goodnatured, used to 
say, when some man at dinner iu a corner oi the 
club, remarked upon Lord Horace’s fondness for 
dice and cards : 

“Well, you know, it doesn’t do to be too hard on 
Ellsmere ; poor fellow, what is he to do? He can’t 
afford to keep a stud, or a box of hunters, like you 
fellows, or collect china and knuckledusters like 
some others; a band at lob or chicken hazard are 

sitively his only amusements and it’s hard to 
Siaretgs him those!” 

By constant repetition of that excuse Lord 
Horace’s associates maié out that he was rather 
an ill-used man than otherwise and that his 
little faults were, if not virtues, at least permissible. 

None knew to what length Lord Horace’s love of 
the gaming-table carried him, and few guessed. 

Perhaps Willie Nugent, the most clear-headed of 
‘ke lot, had his suspicions, but he kept them to 





[LORD HORACE ELLSMERE. } 


himself and whenever Lord Horace’s peccadilloes were 
discussed maintained a profound silence. 

Even he had no idea of the comedy, or tragedy, 
which was daily and nightly being enacted at Woodley 
Square, and all thought that Lord Ellsmere’s acquain- 
tance with the Armitages was an ordinary and 
slight one. 

Lord Horace had had a great run of fortune after 
his lucky meeting with Edgar Raven, and one un- 
acquainted with the habits and peculiarities of the 
gamester would, have imagined that he would have 
quietly sat himself down to enjoy his ill-gotten 
gains and shun the green cloth for a whilg. 

But gambling is a disease which gives its victim no 
rest, and night after night found Lord Horace’s 
spare, aristocratic figure at the card-table playing 
for high stakes, sometimes winning, sometimes 
losing, but bearing his good or bad fortune with 
that ‘set, composed and unnatural calm which only a 
trained gamester can command. 

On the night of the Armitages’ soirée and of the 
strange scene in the garden-court of Valeria’s house 
Lord Horace, flushed and cruelly elated by his triumph 
over Selina Armitage, repaired to a well-known 
club, of which he was a member, and where he could 
be certain of play. Orockford’s great gambling 
pandemonium has been closed, but there are’ still 
in existence quiet clubs where men can win or lose 
a fortune in a night and the outside world be none 
the wiser. 

This club, of which Lord Horace was a member, 
was called the Spade—perhaps because so many 
fortunes and reputations had been buried there; and 
the smoking-room in which the green table stood 
was one of the most luxurious rooms in Iondon, 

Seated and lounging on the comfortable couches 
and settees were a number of men well known by 
their titles’ or their talents, some of them too well 
known. 

At one end of the room was a small group comprised 
- me party whom we have seen at the Richmond 

otel. 

Willie Nugent, the chief satiric cynic, was in one 





of the most comfortable seats, asusual, and Howard 
was near him readyto laugh and applaud his wit- 
ticisms. 

At Willie Nugent’s right hand sat a lad, fresh 
from school to judge by appearances, fair and in- 
genuous, with that look o/ uobility which stamps the 
gentle born. 

The lad’s face had a slight flush of pleasure and 
satisfaction as he looked round the magnificent room, 
and an eagerness as he listened to the conversation 
of his elders, which showed plainly that the scene 
was & novel one to him, and that he was revelling in 
its novelty. 

He was Willie Nugent’s consin, heir to a ba- 
ronetcy, and as bright and honourable a lad as 
ever found himself upon the brink of that dazzling 
perdition—a gaming club. 

“ You see,” said Willie Nugent, in an undertone, to 
Howard, “* you see how delighted Terence looks. It 
is all new and dangerously fine. I’m glad there is 
no heavy play going on to-night, for there is a look 
in the boy’s eyes as if he wanted to bé’fascinated. 
It’s lucky Ellsmere isn’t here If he comes in don’t 
let us have any play until the lad has gone.”’ 

“All right,’ murmured Howard, and Willie 
Nugent turned to his cousin, Terence Vane. 

“Well, Terry, almost tiredof this? Rather slow, 
isn’t it ?” 

“No, indeed,” said the boy ; “ I enjoy it amazingly. 
What a splendid room this is! It is as good asa 
palace. I had noidea you had such magnificent rooms 
in your club, Isay, Willie, what are they pluyiug 
at that table?” 

“ Whist,” said Nugent, shortly. 

* T should like to play,’’ said the boy, musingly. 

“They don’t allow strangers,” said Nugeut, 
without strict regard for veracity. 

“T’m’ sorry for that,” said ‘erence Vane, “ be- 
cause it would be so jolly to say that one had had a 
hand at whist at the Spade! I say, Willie, who is 
this just come in? He looks a swell rather.” 

Nugent turned with an expression of annoyance 
just visible on his face. 
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It was the"ery man ‘he least desired to see. 

“That is Isord Hormce Bilsmete,” be answered, 
and as Lord Horace .appepached with slow aud 
languid steps he held out his hand. 

“ How do, Ellsmere? Thought you werenot coming 
to-night.” 

Lord. Elismere shook hands languidly, nodded 
airily to the rest, and, with a keen glance at the 
lad’s attentive, flushed face, dropped into a seat. 

“Rather late, as ‘usual,” he said, “* but I have been 
amusivg myself intellectually at. the Armitages’. 
Good music, and the advantage of ladies’ society.”” 

“Ah!” said Nugent. “ Quite your style.” 

Lord Horace pretended not to notice the sarcasm 
and nodded at Terence Vane. 

“ Who's our young friend ?’”” 

“My cousin, Vane,” replied Nugent, who had in- 
tended avoiding the introduction by taking the boy 
away. “'lerry, this is Lord Elismere.”’ 

Lord Ellsmere held out his white, thin hand, and 
the boy, with a gratified flush, grasped it warmly. 

“Nice boy,” murmured Lord Elismere, drowsily, 
and inwardly trying to remember whether the lad 
was worth plucking, and determiuing to do it if only 
to spite Nugent, whom he hated, 

“ What are you fellows driuking—nothing, and 
doing nothing? Hard work and a.*waste of time.” 

And, calling a footman, ke ordered some Moselle, 

“ Moselle is the drink for youth,” he said, with « 
polished smile and nod ‘to Pereuce Vane, * When I 
was your age [ believed in threethings with all my 
heart—women, the play, and sparkling Moselle.” 

“And now he believes in nothingave ‘himeelf,’’ 
muttered Nugent, 

The lad smiled eagerly at Lord Elismere wnd as 
the latter quickly moved a little on ithe settee 
Terence got up and exchanged the west wy his 
cousin’switte for the one ‘next Lori Blismere. 

Tee ergy, exquisite air of breeding which hang 
about th» man of ‘fashion fascinated the boy 
and both Lord Horace and Willie Nugent@ww it. 

The Mcselle was brought and Lord Bilemere filled 
Terence Vane’sigtuss to the brim, 

“Nectar for the gods” ‘he said, With a —— 
rank emiie. “Tet me eee you enjay ity i ‘have | 
ost all taste for it, but [ can waderetand, I osm wnder- 


tand.’* 


Terence Vane laughed — ipolished getitieman, |’ 


nodded knowingly, ata ‘mptied the 


Then Lord Bilswere Bit = Cigur wad Joleed ain | now 


the conversation whioh Nugent ted feverish 
in the hope that cards might be forgotten oF 
avoided, 

But, as luck would have ft, When ‘the Moselle ‘had ° 
darted to the brain of the unsophisticated Terence 
one of the men yawned and drawled out: 

“Ha, aren't we going to do anything? I 
shall go to sleep, pon honour, if somebody doesn’t do 
something.”’ 

‘What do you say toloo?” asked Lord Elismere, 
with half-drooped eyes, 

Several of the men nodded and only Howard 
objected, 
_, Let's bave a holiday,” he said “for one night. 
Elismere, a rest will do you good !” 

“No, do play!” said ‘l'ereuce Vane, eagerly. 1) 
whould so like to gee you piay.” 

Willio half rose, but Lord Hilsmere’s soft, cold tones 
kept him chained to the seat. ‘ 

“Sob, soh!” be said. “The,young War horse 
sniffs the air of battle, Well, so you shall see us, 
play, and, what’s more, play yourself, if Uncle Willie | 
—or Cousin Willie—will allow it!” 

“Cousin Willie permits anythiog short of suicide,” 
retorted Nugent ,who was not proof against the sneer, 


i 


and did not want to make the ladshamefaced. “So | bo 


let it. be.” 

‘The cards were produeed, and the stakes, in’ 
compliment tothe youthful visitor, put low, | 

** Now,’’ thought Nugent, “if the ,young soamp| 
should have the good luck to lose heavily ‘he may} 

get a sickener of gambling and.be.saved. ‘I .hope ‘he, 
will drop every.perny in his;pocket!” | 

But Fortune is notoriously ..gracious to the moviti- 
ate in her. temple. i 

The game proceeded, Lord Ellesmere smilingly| 
calm and pleasant to the lad at his side, awd :appa-| 
rently perfectly indifferent to the ‘chances of ‘the! 
game, 

At first Terence Vane lost, but his fair face showed 
no disappointment, aud when he-commenced to win! 
his countenance lit up with keen delight. 

Nugent, who watched him unobtrusively, saw 
with pain what pleasure the mere winning browght 
the lad, and that pain grew as Lereuce’s pile of sove- 
reigos grew larger. 

Luck setin in the most extraordinary way for ‘the 
two cousins and:against Lord Horace. 

Nugent grew graver, the lad grew: more wildly in- 
toxicated, 


| waiting. 


‘| and varioas other suitable viands and dtittka were! 


Lora Ellemers’s smile was as gilteasant™nd this 
wolcems languidly polished as ueual, and it newer 
Huctudted in® tone as the luck ‘grew bladker nd 
blacker against him and the gold which he had won 
ot Raven left-bis coal.iumds for the hot ones, 
of the lad. 

So the game ran on, and at length Nugent flung 
dowa his cards, and said, almost abruptly : 7 

“T vote we change the ; lhave won enough 
for'to-aight, and ‘Terenve, , bre than enough.” 

“ No—that is, yes. I don’t care about the winning ; 
it’s the jolliness of the game I ‘like,” exclaimed the 
lad. ‘Vo let us go on.” 

“Shall we?’’ asked Elismere, fingering his last 
bank-note in his waistcoat pocket. “ What do you 
say, Nugent? Better give the youngster a good, 
dose of it to cure iim once and for all,’ he added, 
with an unpleasant grin. 

“As you like,” replied Nugent, “Ishould have 


thought you woald have been disgusted with so long}. 


a run of bad laok.’’ 
“Not 1,"seid Bismere. ‘I tale itias Tt comes!” 
ee along then!”eaid Tereuce Vane, 
n @apesited his dimice. 
Lord E"weuere Gropt his last ten pound note 
the poo:, ~uil Magent dealéwtfresh hand. 


“Now © Shonght Eile “ff ‘the ‘Indk torns T 
must treey Chem playing Tan vo-win, If not 

He didmst ‘sling tke avlieotion to a condlasion : 
the note was this dust, 

Teme ilo tall his pile of | 
perpen with a hot, @rombling Grad, 

y an , 
“This te what I oll f 
. “BatT'n ‘T've «en-% auth, 

” Ws Wuyratefdl % Porswwe,” wid Kitemere, 
leaning @n Sue’ table, ad ‘iis money aw 
went into teepocket wf the dati a valm but 

exsant sniite, “ Newer 


bevungrateful to your 
nd, Mir. Vewe. Tshosdlin’s be samprised df ake 
‘were to‘turn spiteful and wend you dsr Gaughter, 
Mis—fortune, iasteadof F 


I shoulda exre ;" masemed Merence vend 
witha af Ghe @ieatiers. “ 
@on"t care for the meney.5 @fiit—the ox- 
cicement. But I'vewsn v7 
“Teo ” eoid Rayeuall went Mawr pty. “Aan 
N ae fr tu Bitrao, ih 
“Not 
‘an inviting sinite wit dhe A tow 
aid “burnt coffee, dh? 
avave his fling. 


Nagent a . 

“ He can go in Tor gpfifiel tbones-enfl woffee, ff Mie’ 
likes,” he said, cainily, “ What do you way, winill we 
sup, or breakfast, with ord Hitsmere?” 

‘Terence’s face flushed with pieasure] 

“ [ should like it above.all things, my lord,’’ he 
aid, | 
“Come on ‘then,” sail Bitsmere. ‘My ‘ob ‘is| 
We two edn ‘squeeze in‘that. foward 
can take Nugent in ‘his.” 

‘So arranged, ‘the patty reached Tord Eilsmere’s 
chambers in tie Albany, Where grilled bores, coffee 


soon e8t forth, 

‘The rooms‘had'a great ‘cliatm Qpon Terence, and! 
the fascination which Lord ‘Ellsmere ‘had exerted | 
on him.grew more intense each hour. } 

Hotace Elisutere cotild talk, lodk ‘and ‘act ‘like ‘a) 
polished ‘than of ‘the™World, and to “Terence ‘ire 
seemed -the greatest of the great as‘hour after hour! 
the lord exerted himself to amuse and sstotish ‘the! 


Kt last, as‘the daylight flooded the rom, Nugent) 
rose, drained a eyp.of burtit coffee and cilled'fur his 


at. 
“You fellows acedu’t break ‘Op ‘for ‘me, bit I’m 
engaged ‘in ‘thejpatk” he said. “Terry, if you ‘aa! 
tear yourself away.” 
‘Terence Vane rese reluctantly anf ‘shook hands 
rwith his host. ante 
“Good night, or morning,” said ‘Lord Elsmere, 
with.s frauk smile. “‘We shall be great ‘friends, | 
Mr, Vane, Iam sure. We must see .a,great deal of! 
each other, eh ?” é i 
Terence murmured something enthusiastic and] 
departed with admiration for lord. Eilsmere thrilling, 
through every vein. | 
“ What.a fine fellow Lord 2 is! he ex-| 
claimed, enthusiastically, as he and . t,passed| 
ipto the street. | 
“So.you'seem to think,” said Nagent. “‘iAt othe! 
same time 1 should advise you—merely advise fo 
‘Terry, mot to make too intimate a‘fcriend.of him,” 
“Why not?” asked the boy, with an astenished| 
stare, | 
“‘Becanse—well, tov. put it plainly,.I don’t.think! 





Gaming fever had.laid hold on him. 





‘any good. lYou"re toomxcitdble, Teryy—uo offence, 

y 7 ttoo muéh of @movice im the world’s 
Sarr. rd M@ilsmere’s tot the som ofGriend for you, 
Terry.” 

“ Why mot?” asked Terence Vane again, ‘ What 
4vas'ite ‘done? He seems a gentleman, honourable 
and——” 

“T do not say that he is not,” said Nugent. “ fe’s 
“not the sort-of mun, “ferry, wilthe same. ‘fio istoo 
fond of play—a reputed gauyihivr.” 

“That's ungenerous,” ex::juimed the lad, Racislog 
hotly. “You forget, Willie, that I hive tte Lor 
Ellsmere’s money iu my pocket and that yor have 
been playing also. It is mean to abuse a man whose 
money you have beea winning.” 

“Well, Terry, we won't quarrel,” said Nugent, 
with a grave smile, “Gn my opinion Lord E!lsmare 























mot worth it. You stall go your way, if yuu like, 
mber that Iwarned you.” 

hank you, Willie, 1 know you mean well, and 

Hisivery kind,” said eve!lad, pressing Nuyent’s arm, 

“Bat it does seem wwifdir to abuse the min whose 


‘ tesey you/have powseted and who bore its loss so 
vane] ! 


‘Meanwhile Lord Bitemere was seated, with a deep 


‘Wsoowl'dn his face, staring at the empty glasses aud 


dirty of the ap wig pe? w 
igone, every " he ‘toutiemed. “ What 
ng peed babe: But Daeg: his biood 
Ml clear him wut to the dm poway. Hal, 
nt, J’ll pay you ‘badk wna ‘a ‘sueer 
4anny warcasm. Tl Youch fin a 


owhen | yer d, 
oe € roe sh gou po se 
. 6 f wan 
cunait look Mit ins an pl 9 
' mustipey ebeary icitercs,, he youn, 


—— 


SHAPTRR =X. 
her 


Worn tho box of costumes suey lad sap i 0 
Sindatchetiaiotn’ usdsceneegpentarts the 

made-gae segp ttowartis tie 
comptiadatiie dott Tied “place 


es.of society un- 


With r ie wnjoyed freed f 
SMiadause dvedhem Y 
ead ammanbiinatrine dread eiteck 
wwilitdh “her @piag nuotiver tard im posed on her. 
JMingted withthe tedling af : —— and freedom 
was 


aadther acl «peniliarwsensa tion. 
Vadetin, witeerfeavweone tin the garden-court, could 
nétliedlp teertikegglite staying sometimes tu her near 





: tee thought often of Eigar Raven, and to her he 


always appeared in the guise and character of a pro- 
tector. 

At night, when ‘the @utamnodl winds blew the 
leaves against the windows and made the old house 
seem mysteriously quiet and solitary, the remem- 
brance that a strong hand and a brave heart were so 
near her dispelled the*seuse Of ‘insecurity and weak- 
mess and made the.quiet seem less threateuiug. 

So strong did this feeling possess her that she 
insensibly got into ‘the habit of looking for Edgar 
Raven’s exits and entrantes, wad when she saw his 
tall, stalwart figare swinging up the path to his 
studio the feeling of security and companionship 
settled dowu .on her, 

Maiiame Leclare had kept her,promise, and ueither 
‘by word nor look attempted to,pry into the affairs of 
the strange,girl with whom éhe had engaged as ¢om- 
ypanion and triend. ; 

‘Madam> was very ‘fond of reading and ‘letter- 
writing, and so amused Lr apont while Valetia, #hut 
upio her.own room, mused, or played. 

asic now was her chief sdlace. ies 

She practised on theharp anil the piano daily and 
sang, when iia the mood, @lassical and difficult 
music. 

She.had set herself to attain a certain proticiency 
and ‘her zeal was unremitting. 

‘Sometimes she would have her harp cartied tothe 
garden at the back of the house, 

Here there was a large lawa, edged bya border of 
flowers,;and with a,small ‘knot of dark oaks at the 
back. 

‘Beneathsome guatled olfitree ‘Valeria would spend 
.the brightest, part of the morving, sometimes.thinking, 
sometimes playing, and not unfrequently aceompany- 
ing the dulcet chords of the warp with some 
softened, snbdued.rong. 

Nat far from this fistigrélantp ofitrees was a cer- 
tein window, and often,.as the ,music,was walted to- 
wards it, the handsome A, “ol #igar Raven would 


‘appear, 
He could not see the fair | but. the nearer, the 





Lord Ellsmere is the sort of man to do @ lad Iilse,you; 





window the.nearer he ,was;to, it,-end, ‘vith, hia palette 


ee -=_ meee 
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aod brush in his hand, ‘he would stand rapt in 
thought and the spell which the music wrought for 
him 


‘He had become'industrious since the night when 
he had saved Valeria's-jewels, gut perhaps her life, 
and the old restless feeling seemed to have left him, 
at least for awhile, 

‘He rose early and after‘4 frugal breakfast fell to 
at “his work with an earhestness quite new and 
strange to him. 

‘Lavdscapes were now deserted for fancy portraits, 
some of them with the dark Lair, deep, thonghtful 
eyes and tender mouth of his near neighbour, 

She .was.in bis thoughts day and night, though he 
strove with all the force.of his strong will to die- 
lodge her, : 

He conld not help wondering whoshe might be. 
and wheuce.she had come. 

“ That girl has @ histery,’’ ‘he would. mutter, 
mousingly. “I.am- sure of sit, Isvonder what itis. 
Dressed in black,.ste mourns a:recent loss. Withent 
father or mother, Jiving so isclitarily and «bmost 
friendless, there must be.a mystery, too. She is not 
peor, the ricimess of ber dress, quiet.as it isyand the 
value of her: jewels tell that. Itis strange! And 
what is it to Edgar Raven,” he «would interrupt his 
thoughts to exclaim, aunoyed with himself, “if she 
has. a mystery’? if she has killed her whole family 
aud is living onthe ‘proceeds? She'is nothing to 
meand I am nothing to her,-and but for that scene 
iu the garden yonder I should have thought no more 
of her. 

** Besides;” ‘he would -murmur, ‘‘it is evident she 
does not want the acquaintance to f° any farther, 
and, therefore, it must*be dropped : 

Perhaps tiie moment ‘he had come to this conclu- 
sion the soft music would reach his silent stadio,and 
all-his thoughts would fly back to her. 

‘One day, while turning out a drawer in search of 
some colours he needed, he came across an old, faded 
music book, is 

Most of it was in manuscript, and the whole looked 
like a volume that had belonged to some old master 
or musician long since dead. 

He turned the yellow leaves with restless curiosity, 
and was about to pitch the volume.into s,corver of 
the room when the idea occurred to him that, perhaps 
his neighbour might like t- 2 the Look, 

“Old music, songs, cag>nets, and sonatas, ma: 
havea charm for her, I wil send it in.” : 

He carefully packed it in paper, and raag the bell, 
then, when the servant came, he hesitated. Why 
not run ia with it himself, with «dew words of 
explanation and apology ? 

; mee disaniased a gee rye epee ee and, 
n peint-amudged et jacket, music 
book under bis:erm, rang the old-fashioned bell of 


Valeria’s:house. 

To .bis ing df Miss ‘Temple -was within, « 
servant, dressed in simple, neat mourning, requested 
him to walk into:the drawing-room. 

‘A feeling not-anpleasant but ran'‘through 
Edger ‘Raven as ‘he crossed “threshold of the” 
house whese: inmates had so interested him. 

The drawing-room, or reception-room,‘ was taste- 
fully feraished, and Bdgar’s artistic eyes took in the 
refined aspect at a glance. 

The gay eatin furniture was. enlivened at iotervals 
by ‘bright patches of crimson satin, valuble but 
quiet pictures deeply ‘framed in dull gold lit up the 
walls, and ‘some books cleverly boand lay ready .to 
the hand. ; 

In « few minutes Madame Leclare entered and held 
out her band with her well-bred smile, Edgar. bowed 
over it and made the usual inquiries, 

“I hope I am not ing,” he said, with. 
certain hesitation, “This old music folio is my 
only excuse. I thought that itmight 
Miss Temple, who I koow is fond ef theant. .1 
found the book in an old drawer of lumber, endikave 
ventured.to it in.” 

“How kind of you !” said Madame Leelare. “ Miss 
Temple is devoted to music,.and Iam sure will be 
interested and obliged. I will tell her that you are 
here. “I daresay you were surprised to see me 
instead of her, but she receives no visitors, and)J, 
am obliged to pis ‘the ‘hostess.” 

“Evidently, ht “Edgar, “she has nat told | 
madame of the midnight romance.” 

Then alond ‘he hastened to gay; 

“Pray do not disturb Miss Tomple, I brought. the | 
book myself to explsir what might otherwise have 
appeared a'liberty. If be will kindly place the | 
folio in ‘her hands, ‘I shall be extremely pleased 
should it interest her in the slightest.” 

“ Waits moment, if you don’t mind,” said Madame; 
Leélare, after a moment's thought. “I should like, 
to take the book to ber while you are here. She.is | 


‘} forgotten the presence of the other:two. 


interest, | to 





“TN go with you and make my own excuses,” 
he said, and, picking up the volume, he waited for 
Madame Leclare to lead the way. 

After a moment’s hesitation she did so, inwardly 
doubtful of the sort of reception they both would 
meet at Veleria’s hands. 

They found hor seated at the foot of her favourite 
oak, her harp beside her, but her hands folded.in 
her lap,.aud her eyes beut on the ground. 

Pagar ashe looked took in the whole picture with 
a glow of pleasure. 

‘What would he have given for the power to 
transfer‘her, old oaks and all, to canvas! 

Ste looked up as they appeared and rose. ~ 

Edgar came up and took her hand, which, with a 


‘slight flush of pleasure mingled with surprise, she 


held out to him. 

' “Shall I be forgiven,’ he-said, in his low, musical 
voice, “ for breaking the spell and ‘invading the 
eastle ?” 

“Ts it gratitude or really pardon you require?” 
she said, with a naive expression of the derk brows. 
“I am sorry you have tiad the trouble of seeking 
me here. I did not kuow that you had 
galled,’ 

“The intrusion on your solitade was all my own 
idea,” gaid Edger, hastening to exonerate Madame 
Leclare from any blame, ‘I thought it a pity to 
bring you in for so.small a cause. Ltis here,’’ he 
added, touching the ‘folio, “Duis «és the reason 
of my visit.” 

And he told her how ‘he hadfound it, and thought 
that it might perhaps:interest her. 

“I love music; bat I am so musician,’’ he said ; 
“you, who are, may find sowething worthy of 
preservation in the old book,’’ 

Valeria thanked him simply, and turned the.leaves 
over slowly. 

“It is very old,’’,she said, thoughtfully. *‘I will 
try some of them over. J amwveny gratéfal to you 
for your considerate kindness. Should I light on any 
old picture I will endeavour to repay you.” 

He coloured, 

“TI want no repayment, at least not.of that kind,” 
he added. “If you would .be so gracious as to let 
me hear you sing the song you deem the best in the 
book I shall,be repaid a thousandfald,” 

Valeria smiled, 

“That sounds like a compliment—but I.am forget- 
ting my duties as hostess. Will you.net.beseated ?” 
and she looked to the gnarled oak which had thrown 
up its roots into something like. saat. 

“ Thank you,” he said, taking her.at her word and 
seating himself. 

Madame Leeclare had already taken a. seat mpon a 
camp-stool, and was looking from.ene tothe other 
with amiable interest, and thinking what a hand- 
some pair they were. 

“ Here is an old song,” said Valeria, who had 
‘been turning over the leaves, and had apparently 
“T remem- 
ber this at home——’ 

She stopped suddenly, ;and,, to. cover ‘the sbrupt 


| pause, struck a few chords.agd played the air.on the 


janq 
Pain you sing it?” asked Edgar. 

She hesitated.a moment, then 4sng ina low voice 

.@ song which she had heard am old muse eroonm ia 

.the nursery at Elismere. 

Asshe sang the seeneeame back to :ker, and in- 


great past (dreariness and solitude, withmo one to 
love and beleved by no one; the old castle as grim 
as her .life, and ao gleam of sunshine «across one 
day! 
Her eyes filled with tears for-a moment, but lower- 
ing her bead she hid them, aud turned with a smile 
Raven 


“ Ff only for that one old tune the book is welcome, 
Mr. Raven.” 

“Perhaps ‘you ail! find some more you will repog- 
pize;”he said, eagerly. 

“ Perhaps,’’ she said, Ja ‘the'book aside, and 
resuming the attitude in which they had fouad her. 

“And youhave been working to-dey?”’ she said, 
as if they ‘had been ‘talking instead of sitting 
silently 
ready to rest. This 
spot is delicious. Tam if it were within the 
walls of my garden I shonld do still lose work then 
ido.” 
“Then I em glad it is not,” she .esid, with a 
ere amile. “ Work is the greatest:blessing which 

ven has given, to. man.” 


He amiled and shragged. bis ahoulders. 

“Tam afraid you bave dene but wery little,” he 
aid, “or your opinion would have been different.” 

“T ami the most. useless creatureiin existence,” she 
eaid, awith @ weary, self-contemptuous gesture. 


io 





in ~ a ; pethaps——” nas she hesitated. 
: , sudden overpowering 
foreed itself upon Edgar, - 4 





“ Ewen matiame hene.is a silent-reproach to me day 


spired her with her great present lenelimess,and the: 


Yes,” he said. “Not very shard, I am atraid,, 
| but I am always wonderfull 


by day, I cannot do needlework; see, I have 
tried.’ 

Aad she took up and held out an intsicate jumble 
of crochet or lace work. 

“My fingers turn and fidget nntil the whole isin 
confusion. J£I could work as fast.as my thogghts 
now! But you,” she said, turning the splendour of 
her deep, thoughtinl eyes, “you work and find 
your reward; you are content with life and find it 
full of satisfaction, Mr. Raven.” 

“Tam nat content with life, and,I fiad it slmost 
at all times full of dissatisfaction.” 

She leant her face upon her chin and her elbows 
on her knees and looked at him agif she were studying 
@ picture or a sculpture, 

“You?” she gaid, very,much as she had uttered 
the word at the Armitages’, “ Aud get you look ao 
happy and content!” 

‘Faces we see are but masks to hide the faces \we 
do not,’’he said, witha laugh and a nod. “ We 
egreed upon that the other night. No, Mies Temple, 
I cannot boast ofthat graateat of happiness-—content- 
ment. Ou,the contrary, Tem {ull of discontent. My 
life is as useless as you say your life is; though yoyr 
life cannot be, for you, can give pleasure and happiness 
by opening your lips, and with a wave of your hand, 
My life is solitary, aimless, objectless,” 

“ Ambition?” she murmured. 

“lL have none,” he. said, with a gesture of earnest- 
ness. “Whyshould Ll? There is not asoul in the 
world who cares whether Edgar Raven’s name is 
heard only in gutters or resoundsin high places. I am 
alone in the world, Miss Temple, and half the interest 
of life is gone when that is,so.” 

She looked at him again. 

“But you area man,” she said, with a sigh, “and 
qan do what you please,go where you.please. You 
are born free. I am # woman, and the chain which 
conventionalism has worn ince the days of Eve 
binds me hand and foot. Women are slaves to men and 
to fashion and to folly.” 

“* And yet she rules.over. all of them,’’,asid Edgar 
Raven. 

Valeria smiled. 

“What think you, Madame Leclare?” 

Madame smiled and shrugged. her shoulders. 

“You are talking too wisely for me, my dear,” 
she said. “But 1 am glad to hear you talk avith 
some one other than me. Mr, Raven is better able to 
uuderstandand argue. Please go on.” 

Edgar rose as Valeria laughed. 

“Tam afraid [ must take,my departare, “he. said, 
with evident reluctance. “;Fashion ways visits of 
ceremony should admit of twenty minutes only. J 
have been here longer, I am afraid. Time passes 
quickly.” 

“Your welcome has not,expired yet,” she said. 
“Pray do not hurry, if you have nothing better to 
do thanto talk to two idle ladies, I beg-madame’s 
pardon, one idie and one industriaus,lady,”’ 

“There can be nothing better fon me, todo,” seid 
Raven, significantly, “If I wexe to,ramainyhere I 
should be obliged to withdraw that stetement of 
ere mt dissatisfaction. I should, he ontent 
| here: 

Waletia, who had taken everything seriously, and 
was as proudly unconscious ofa couppliment as 
queen, shook her head. 

as -- ‘eo long, I am afraid. 
more of'Mrs. and Miss Armitage? 

“No,” paid Edgar. 

“By the way, how forgetful of me!” broke ia 
madame, ‘that reminds me that ‘Selina Armitage 
has written asking-us -togo there next Tuursday. 
‘fo-day is Tuesday. .A dinner, party.” 

Valeria looked at once interested, and Edgar, while 
he watched her face, wondered if he should be iavised 





Have you seen. any 


‘Y ar if he had been, 


Madame ‘Leciare’s next question »was apropos. 

“Shall we meet you, Mr. Raven, if Miss ‘Temple 
accept ?” 

Edgar coloured slightly. 

“IT don’t know whether I ‘haye besn .or;shall be 
invited. ‘The fact is” he added, “I amsorryto say 
Inever open any letters. Yau see,” he explained, 
«I ‘have no ‘relations or friends, no ; billg, and \the 
rest——” 

* Donot seem worth notice. Madame Leclare must 
remember that peculiarity,” said Valeria, with am 
amused smile. “She might, had you not warned 
us, have had occasion to write to you. I fear that 
youare almost as indolent ag the young lady whe 
sits under ‘the oaks and while she does nothing says 
labour ds a ‘blessing.’’ 

Edgar laughed at this piece of self-directed satire, 

and Madame Leclare returned to the charge. 

‘Bat you did not auswer me, Mr. Bayen, shall me 
meet you if we go?” 

‘““Tf ‘I’be invited I shall accept,”’ said Edgar. “ The 
Armitages are such pleasant people,” he added, 
falsely, “and one meets such agreeable folks there.” 
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“Do you accept, Valeria ?”’ said madame. ‘ 

“Sf you would like to go; let it rest with your own in- 
clination,” she replied, with a most sublime indif- 
ference, which would have nettled a much less 
vain man than Edgar. 

He rose once more, cap in hand. 

**1 have been thinking,” he said, ‘‘ what a beau- 
tiful little pictare this would make,’ looking at the 
little clump of trees with Valeria in the centre. 

Valeria rose and crossed over to where he stood. 

““Yes,”’ she said, 

“Not now,” said Edgar, significantly. ‘“ You left 
only the background when you came away, Miss 
Temple.” 

She returned to her seat and ‘looked absent 
again. 
ar I should like to paint it,” said Edgar, venturing 
still farther. “May I hope that you will some time 
permit me to do so, Miss Temple?” 

“‘Certainly—some time,” said Valeria, indif- 
ferently. : 

“ As it is?” said Edgar, leaning against the tree, 
and taking in the picture in his mind’s eye, 

“Oh. yes,” said Valeria, “‘if it will be of any use 
to you.” 

“ You said ‘ some time,””’ said Edgar, persistently, 
and determined, with a fast-beating heart, to take 
advantage of her indifference, if he could, to gain 
her permission to paint it at once. “There is no 
time like the present, the lights are so good in 
autumn mornings. May I come to-morrow and briug 
my easel P” 

Then Valeria for the first time saw what she had 
done. 

She knit her brows gravely and looked up at him, 
then at Madame Leclare, and saw no way out of 
the difficulty, as she would not retract her word: 

“ Yes, to-morrow, if you like, Mr. Raven,” 

“Thank you so much,” said Edgar, a delighted 
flush for a moment colouring his grave face. “ We 
art'sts are so delighted to catch a pretty scene or a 
beautiful”—“ face” he was going to say, but stopped 
and substituted—*“ object, that we like to secure it.’’ 

“ The oaks will not run away, nor shall I; at least, 
before to-morrow,” said Valeria, with her strange 
smile, and she held out her hand, 

Edgar took it, bent over it, and murmured “ good- 
bye—till to-morrow,” 

Then he followed Madame Leclare to the house, 
and, with bis heart beating with a strange, new and 
pleasurable excitement, made his way to his 
studio. 

“To-morrow !” he breathed, flinging his cap into 
a corner and making for his cigar-case. “It seems 
too good to be true. Can it be possible that I have 
stormed the castle and conquered the princess? She 
gave her consent half-unwittingly, and when she had 
come to herself again would have liked to have with- 
drawn it. But she did not, aud I shall see her again 
to morrow.” 

Suddenly his face grew grave, almost stern. 

‘Edgar Raven!” he muttered, “‘ whither are you 
drifting ? What is this strange girl to you that you 
should be so enraptured at the mere idea of basking 
in the sunshine of her presence ? Is it possible that 
you can dream even vaguely of love? Edgar, 
beware! ‘There is not the shadow of love in that 
beautiful face for you; only indifference—mere in- 
difference! Beware, there are still ice maidens, and 
a man’s life and heart may be frozen before he can 
prevent them. No, let there be no thought of love. 
Friendship is the word. We will be friends,” 


(To be continued.) 








An HistoricaL Leg.—The Marquis of Angle- 
sea’s leg was for some years almost as famous as the 
chivalrous marquis himself, so far superior was it to 
anything that had previously been produced for a 
similar purpose. The gallant officer had a leg 
shattered by a cannon-ball at the battle of Waterloo ; 
he underwent two amputations, one on the battle. 
field by an army surgeon, the other by Mr. (after. 
wards Sir Everard) Home, after his return to Eng- 
land. Then Mr. Gray set to work. He took a cast 
in wax of the stump of the poor unfortunate leg, 
transferred the impression to tough and light dessi- 
cated willow, and ingeniously introduced strings of 
catgut to represent that (so-cailed) tendon of Achilles 
which gives elasticity and propelling power. It isa 
great thing to say that the leg retained its proud 
position for nearly forty years, uutil the marquis, as 
a venerable field marshal, closed hig career at the 
age of eighty-five—not the same leg, of course, for 
an artificial leg, like a boot, will wear out in course 
of time. As experience grew, and further observa- 
tions were made, the original Anglesea leg gradually 
made way for a'better. The marquis looked sd well 
on horseback that the admiring public could scarcely 
believe one of his legs to be artificial, The string of 
catgut at the back of the heel extended the foot. when 





straightened ; a spring inserted in the instep lifted 
the toes from the ground when the leg bent in walk- 
ing. Nevertheless, nature had not been sufficiently 
imitated in the first Anglesea leg; there was no 
lateral motion in the aukle-joint, the wearer could 
not walk on uneven ground without experiencing an 
unpleasant amount of jar and strain, Moreover, 
there was too much creak and rattle with the metal- 
work, and the wearer had to keep near at hand a 
small oil-can, wherewith to lubricate his, joiats. 
These inconveniences were got rid of one by one—a 
great improvement being the introduction of a ball- 
and-socket ankle-joint, and another being the substi- 
tution of indiarubber for metal iu some of the 


parts, 





THE DISCONTENTED MAN, 





THz summer sun beats fiercely down, 
As summer sun should do, 
No other law has nature known 
Since seasons had their due. 
‘* Who ever saw such weather ?” asks 
The wife, as plies the fan ; 
* T never did,” the husband gasps— 
The discontented man. 


A week has brought the northern breeze, 
lt seems like winter now, 

An early frost the farmer sees, 
With moodiness of brow: 

“ Who ever saw such cold in June? 

Remember he who can ?”’ 

Thus ever hums his doleful tune, 
The discontented man. 


A week of drought is passing by, 
No cloud is in the sky, 

The earth is like a furnace floor, 
The streams are running dry. 

“* Who ever saw so dry a time ? 

Not I, in all my span ;”’ ; 

Thus mumbles out, in doleful rhyme, 
The discontented man. 


A week of rain comes on, of course, 
For such is nature’s will, 

Our friend is fairly growing hoarse, 
More discontented still. 

* Another flood; we'll all be drowned, 

Content be those who can ;”’ 

Thas runs he still his grambling round, 
The discontented man. 


And yet the time for sowing seed, 
The time in which to grow, 

The harvest, equal to our need, 
Is promised, as we know. 

But whether heat or whether chill, 
It is the Maker’s plan, 

And is decreed beyond thy will, 


Oh, discontented man. F. J. 





CLEVER PEOPLE, 


Is it a good thing to be clever ? One would think 
lot, judging by the manner in which many talented 
people are treated. In point of fact, the usage to 
which these are sometimes subjected is of sucha 
character that they may readily be excused if they 
should occasionally devoutly wish that they were 
stupid. Their less brilliant neighbours are con- 
tinually trying to pick holes in their coats, with the 
view of showing the world that they are not deserv- 
ing of such high praises as the world seems disposed 
to award them. Critics who will graciously permit 
persons of a common-plate character to escape the 
lash of censure, pounce upon a man who is popularly 
supposed to be above the average in point of 
intellectual attainments and savagely flagellate him 
to the extent of their power. At one time they 
endeavour to prove that he is a rank impostor; at 
another time they hint that he is a dangerous 
character, who is doing more harm than in 
the world; and, in exceptional cases, when he out- 
rages their selfish prejudices, they go so far as to 
cast a doubt upon his sanity. 

The individual who has made a fortune by grind- 
ing the life out of his employés and constantly 
getting the better of those who have had business 
transactions with him, will inform you, with unc- 
tuous self-satisfaction, that certain clever people 
are lacking in the most important of all things, viz., 
common sense. Unless a man has the talent of 
amassing money—even though he possesses. ten 
others which are of a higher and purer character— 
even though he has painted pictures, written books 
made scientific investigations, and formulated 
systems of philosophy which represent more actual 
braiu-work and integrity of purpose than a hundred 
fortunes—society deems itself at liberty to make 
light of him and to sneer at himif it feels disposed 
to do so. 

When it does condescend to recognize his claims, 
it often does so in @ manner which may well inspire 
him with the most, profound disgust. In nine 





cases out of ten, people exalt him—when they do 
so—because they wish to be exalted themselves, 
They would like it to be understood that they are 
on terms of intimacy with this man of genius, and 
that they have been iously to patronise 
that other person of taleat. No doubt, indeed, 
there are enterprising beings who would keep a 
recognized man of talent about their premises, just 
as they nus prize cattlé, if the expenditure of 
money would enable them to do so. 

At the same time nine-teuths of those who sound 
the ‘praises of their clever friends—or, rather, those 
whom a are pleased to say are their friends—aro 
very careful to point out that the said friends are 
peculiar, and eccentric; and soon, asif the “ stra: 
creatures ” could do the work which they are doing, 
if they were continually pausing in their labours to 
see that they were not outraging any of the laws to 
which the plutooracy pay a slavish deference. Then 
when a man of oe Syme to grief there is a 
wagging of heads and a time of ‘rejoicing. Stu 
people gloat over the fact that he has not been able 
to look after himself better than they have been able 
to look after themselves; and the chances are-that 
they begin to think themselves quite clever upon the 
score of his solitary failure in a matter which is, in 
their eyes, of paramount importance, but to which 
he has devoted little attention. ’ 

Clever people, in addition.to being a3 a class: dis- 
liked, are feared. - Very few ordinary, persons are 
at their ease when talking, to them ; and a great 
many consideg. the less intercourse they hold 
with them the better will it be for their peace of 
mind. Often they.fancy that the stupendous beings 
cannot take an interest in the matters which moat 
delight ordinary ‘natures, In all this they are very 
foolish, A weak mind is always benefited when it 
comes in contact with a strong mind; and it will be 
found that in numerous cases those who possess the 
most powerful intellects possess the gentleness and, 
in many respects, tue simplicity of children. 
coursé there are so-called clever people who will not 
condescend to consort with those who aré assumed 
to be humbler mentally than themselves, and make 
a point of snubbing those who will consent to be 
snubbed by them; but it will be found that these 
haughty ‘tyrants are, in a general way, impostors 
and that their arrogant assumption of superiority 
to most of those with whom they are brought in 
contact is as unjustifiable as it is abominable. 

Uufortanately many people are not only afraid 
to have much to do with clever people in their indi- 
vidual capacities, but they look with the most pro- 
found suspicion: upon much that clever people do. 
As a great number of clever people are constantly 
making important ‘discoveries, as they are in the 
habit of promulgating what appear novel ideas, and 
as they fail to subscribe to that comfortable doctrine 
that ‘all that is is for the best and therefore do not 
argue that every modern institution, whether it be 
good or bad, should be preserved simply because it . 
is an institution, this is not surprising. But it is 
to the last degree absurd that men should 
with howls of execration viewt of things which do 
not coincide with their notions and, appear caleu- 
lated to revolutionize a great deal of what they are 
accustomed to, oO 

The spirit which led to the persecution of Galileo 
and impeded the work of George Stephenson is as 
active as ever, in spite of the fact that experience 
tells us that the hated gl a to-day becomes 
tho golden rule of to-morrow, us it happens that 
clever people frequently fail to reap the reward of 
their labours, unless they can be said to be re- 
warded when, after their bodies have crumbled into 
dust, statues are erected to their memories and 
other honours paid them. They scatter the seed 
while the winter’s blast blows about their heads ; 
others reap the harvest in the warm summer’s sun- 
shine. Every new idea has to receive certain 
amount of abuse ere the popular mind becomes 
accustomed toit andit is carried into effect. Those 
who carry it into effect are lucky persons, who secure 
public approbation upon the strength of what other 
people have done. 





Sreauinc Brarns.—Proféssor Weisbach, in his 
“ Treatise on Mechanics,” makes the following re- 
marks: “As I consider my reputation as an author 
of much more importance than any mere pecuniary 
advantage, it is always a pleasure to me to find my 
‘Mechanics’ made use of ia works of a similar 
character; but when writers avail themselves of it 
without the slightest acknowledgment, I can only 
appeal to the judgmeut of the public.” Most writers 
undoubtedly are glad to have the widest publicity 
given to their productions, provided they receive 
credit for the same; and there are few reputable 
editors or publishers who neglect this in copying 
from books and other periodicals. Still.more rarely 
do writers who are compelled from. the nature of 
their subjects to draw material from all sources omit 
to state this fact, and ‘give due credit to all from 
whom they derive information. 




















OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
‘WON WITHOUT MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BI THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” ete, ete. 
> 
CHAPTER XXXYV. 

Thus the whirligig of time brings in its revenges. 

Shakespeare. 
Eruram Fgreett’s scrutiny was satisfactory. 
‘Two notes of one hundred pounds, four of filty 


pounds, ten of twenty pounds, twenty of ten pounds, 
‘and forty of five pounds each, new and crisp from 


the Bank of England, made a very pretty morning's | 


work; there were also some cheques and bills re- 
4urned accepted by London houses. 

These Mr. Ferrett, aftor a careful inspection, and 
jotting down a few memoranda, proceeded to burn 
dn the miserable little firegrate by the aid of a lucifer 
~~ some additional, waste-paper and sticks of 
‘wood. 

But what most delighted him was the possession 
of about two hundred pounds in gold and fifty 
pounds in new silver, 

He had just completed counting this into heaps 
avhen a well-known tap at the room-door was fol- 
dowed by the entrance of Joe Paget, disguised as we 
have formerly seen him. 

“ Jue, this is fortunate; I want you to-——”’ 

“Be quick, then, for l’ve little time to spare, go- 
wernor; but l’ve cribbed an hour or so to tell you 
that our little game for next week is off. the books 
fora month, I don’t take my regular turn on the 
night train, for I’m unluckily promoted—I suppose 
they consider it so—to act guard to a special saloon 
train to Dover that’s to take some royal .-:.. nages 
down thot day for the Continent. The th x s, how- 
‘ever, come off right to-day, hasn’t it? Of courge 
there’s nothing blown yet about it, eh ?” 

“Everything comes off right that I’m concerned 
in, Joe. You shall make me your banker for fifty, and 
T’'ll let you draw for that amount on demand. Here 
‘are the notes,” and he exhibited the larger ones to 
the delighted eyes of Joe. ‘ Look at the big ‘rasp- 
berry-tart’ in the corner of each of them ; don’t that 
make your mouth water? Tt won’t do, you under- 
stand, to change any of them in London; no, nor in 
Wngland, for that matter, That’s the way clumsy 
fellows get caught out. Here's four sovs. and some 














{FAGIN MAKES HIS APPEARANCE. } 


silver, Joe, for present pocket-money, and just step 
down to Israel Fagin—that’s safer than my going— 
and tell him I want him on business. You know bis 
crib?’’. 

Joe assented, pocketed the coin, and went out, and 
in a few.minutes a wrinkled, dirty old Jew made 
his appearance. 

*‘Ha, Fagin, my old nosey, take a seat. I’ve a 
rare bit of fence for you. I suppose you could make 
it worth while to send a special parcel to Holland if 
I Ame line it with a cool thousand iu new flimsies, 
e , 

‘* A cool tousand did you say, Mishter Ferrett ? 
Vell, you are pleasht to beshocosh this evening. 
New notesh, Bank of England, did yousay?” And 
the old man’s black eyes glietened. with eager curi- 
osity and greed. “Where are they? I don’t pe- 
lieve in such things except ven I shees them.” 

‘“ Perhaps not, old unbeliever. But you shall soon 
have ocular dem. of the fact. What are these worth ? 
one thousand? Takethem as they are and deal with 
them as you please.’”’ 

. Ephraim laid the packet on the table and: enn- 
merated the numbers and the values of the notes, 

“ Things isu’t as they used to be, Mishter Ferrett 
—bishness is completely changed. Ve alvays used 
to have three or four days’ shtart with notes in the 
Dutch market and about the same for France, vhiles 
if ve did bishness vorth vhile in Italy, Germany, 
Greesh or, still better, the Easht, vy, it vas poundage, 
as it vould be months before the notes vas ever pre- 
sented. But now, my good Mr, Ferrett, vat vith 
shpecial trains and shteamers and the like they’re 
down. on achap for a little note dealin’ before he 
has time to arrange anything at all. It’s getting 
more rishky every day, my friend—so rishky that 
I'd rather say nothing to notes of avy sort.”’ 

* Nonsense. You know plenty of changers who 
will melt these, ask no questions, and make the bank 
pay them on presentation, If you can’t come to a 
deal with me, why, I’ll take a Continental trip myself 
and find a customer there for them.” 

“Don’t beso fast, Mr. Ferrett. I didn’t say I 
would not deal with yer. LIonly said that the rishk 
had doubled, yes, more than doubled, vith all paper. 
[ shall have to pay fifty per shent. to my correshpon- 
dent at Antwerp, or Frankfort, or Hamburg, or 
wherever it may be, and then there’s my own 
trouble and expense and rishk. I can bid you next 
to nothing, at least worth taking, for that sort oi 
thing. But I'll try my best and see what they wil) 
fetch abroad, if you like to——” 

“ But I don’t like to, and, what's more, I shall only 
part upon value received.” 





“ There again—vot ish the man about? I vas only 
saying that you might get a better price by peeing 
it open to see what can be got abroad for them, 
did not ashk you to give me credit, nor any one 
else.”’ , 

**Let’s come to the point then. Here are one 
thousand pounds in new notes. When and where 
will you meet me and what will you give me for 
them ?”’ 

Mr. Fagin fell into a seeming brown study of 
calculation, and Mr, Ferrett awaited his answer. 

“T couldn’t give more nor teu per cent, in justice 
to myself, Mr. Ferrett. The things are, as I ex- 
plained, so terrible rishky.” 

“Give me two hundred and fifty and the notes are 
yours, friend Israel,’’ was the response, 

“Two hundred and fifty! You are joking ?’”’ 

“Not I, I said two hundred and fifty.” 

“ Vell, I.think ve both means bisiness, but that 
amount ish quite out of all question, I'd give you 
five hundred if the market vould allow. You 


know vell, Mr. Ferrett, I’m a man of few vords, 


that alvays gives the besht price, One hundred is 
the money, and I shall go and raise it this very 
bight.” 

“Two hundred and the notes are yours,” 

“It’s too much. Ve’ll shplit the difference.” 

“To-night. One hundred and fifty. Where ?’’ 

“Under the arches down Bermondsey vay. You 
know the house ?” 

“Right. And the time ?’’ 

‘Nine o'clock. I shall bring my son, Reuben, vith 
mi Good,” 

And thus was one thousand pounds of honest 
money bartered away for less than one-sixth of its 
sterling value, while nearly three thousand pounds 
of valuable securities were consigned to the flames, 
and for awhile lost to their lawfui owners, in order 
that some robbers might secure to themselves this 
miserable proportion of their proceeds. So true is it 
that the villains who prey upon society are again 
preyed upon by yet more contemptible villains. 

That night Joe Paget, being taken with Mr. 
Ferrett as @ personal protection and a witness, and 
Mr, Fagin, having his son Reuben as a body-guard 
and purse-bearer, the four “high contracting pars 
ties ” carried out their already arrauged programme 
the notes being duly trausferred to the possession of 
the Jew receiver, 

This business conciuded, Mr. Fagin and his som 
departed, 

Mr. Ferrett and Joe, however, did not leave at the 
same time, but remained to discuss various topics 
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over « pipe and a tumbler of grog “for the good of 
the house.” 

In the course of conversation Mr. Ferrett, who 
was especially cheerful and communicative, sketched 
to Joe, ina facetious manner, the probable conse- 
quences to Reginald Chestertea—whom -he 
with all the intense malignity of a 


matare— 
of the forgery and robbery, both of whielt had so. 


cleverly fixed upon him. 
Joe, who knew a good deal of Regi 
admired his generosity, which he had 


and who 


felt himself particularly embarr 
His admiration for Ephraim’s ability 
extended to this sort of villany,and or twice 
was about to declare his disapprovale® 
revenge, but Eplraim’s positivend™s @ 
overwhelmed him, ' 


oe 7) 
casionally experienced, said but lit oe fact he 
‘BO 


Fe 


the detectives, aad do get of evider 

all over oe ee ar 

and Whea you onee get iato their hands ®s oli 
over with you; in Ghat «aco neithet money, 
per frien you. There's mo squaring 


33 
i 
< 
13 


chairs, with maybe @ noe at om 3 
rope-mat bend change, 

yf Falt yet Le agin oF ear He was aleaset 
disgusted with his . Still he teed 
in awe of his cleverness, @nd held his ae on 
Then We thought of the of qaar 4 
with a man who had just hie rcs with 
coin, who was, in fact, his banker, Lis Smokegeer, 
his “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

So Joe allowed him to go on, and, as silence gives 
consent, even the astute Mr. Ferrett never perceived 
the unexpected effect which his exultant expressions 
of revenge and malignity produced on his unoreply- 
ing listener. : 

Joe knocked the ashes from his second pipe, and 
finisbed his glass of grog; then, rising, begged Mr. 
Ferrett to excuse him, as “ his time wasn’t exactly 
hie own,” which that gentleman did, end after 
shaking hands, remained to fiui-h his third tumbler 
of gin and water in meditative solitude. 

The next night, at the very how when Mr. Lynx 
bade good night to Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Dobson 
at the «oor of the bank, Joe Paget acvtosted Mr. 
Benjamin Bridoon as he alighted from his phmeton 
in front of the “ King’s Arms.” 

** Good evening, Mr. Bridoon, 
with you 2” 

‘Twenty, if you like, Joe. Where the deuve 
have you been hiding yourself for months? Been 
in the eountry,eh? How ware you getting on ?” 

To one of these queries Joe truthfully replied that 
he ha@ been iu the couttry, and, following Mr, 
Bridoon into the parlour of the tavern, thet yerntle- 
‘man eeked tim first what he was going 'te have to 
drin¥/and then whet was his business, 

* Well, the business i ‘the main question, sir”’ 
sald Joe; ‘‘and ‘you mist excuse me if. tell you 
some that loan’t expiainexactly how I came to 
know of, You know Mr. Reginald Ciresterton ?” 

“ Rayther ; one of the finest young fellows as'ever 
stept in shoe-leather,”” 

“ That's just so. I know him too. T suppose you 
wouldn't like to see mischief huppen to him?” 

“I'd like to see who'd 40 it?” teplied Bridoon, 
defiantly. “ What’s there any hocussing move “about 
this next match? Well, # £ hada’t some mis- 
fivings about it when I'wae at Harry Broome’s last 
night, and they were talking about his throttling 
Blacksheep Bowman.” 

Joe felt like a criminal, 

“Oh, so, it’s nothing abont hoonssing, Mr. 
Bridoon, aor billiard matches; it’s a precious sight 
Wworee nor that,” 

He lowered his voice to ‘a whisper. 

“It will be all over the town to-morrow, and Mr. 
= wee will be nailed on a charge of forgery, 
a raw 

“ How do you “now all this?” 

“T told you I can’t explatu everything just now. 
Bot. youll find it all true to-morrow, so thete’s ‘no 
time tolose. I suppose you'd dike to eave'the young 
man if you could?” 

Mr. Bridoon’s mind still reverted to the approach- 
ing match. 

**You don’t say that they’d go so far as to charge 
a felony against a gentleman just to nail a forfeit? 
Pooh, pooh! Joe, somebody's been humbugging 


‘Can I havea word 


® Yew, Joe, it'll go tard with tite row 
signer, and ese ben gts when =a het 


and | be q 
Sova tgalens bier 


you with a cock-and-ball story of warrants and 
forgery and the like to get our young champion out 
of the way. They’re faunking the match, depend 
on't, and they'll at any.rate get all bets declared off 
if so be they can manage to call ‘time ’ and our man 
is not at the scratch,” 


‘ ‘ ‘word for it, that he’s not sold, 
; , from my own know, and if you 










me a tramp for runuing the 
Whe Young gentlenfan. I've nota 


t fellow a getting his gruel 
knew nothing @bout.” 
Ps 0 clas end what's theoliarge, did you 
The fe tongers , aud maybe robbery, and 
pang ; k as he’s employed in—it’s 
‘tree as 1 m@ bere, Mix. Bridoon, onl the trap’s set for 
hite fe the @ once steps i 












 etonight be shall no 
Weo’t you see the ello you! 
faves 9 








morning he’s-a prisoner, and bail won't get him oat. 


Gvuod-bye, sir; give best, respects to. Mr. Regi- 
nald, and say [ wish iim luck wherever he may go.”’ 
So sayiug, Joe Paget battobed up his great-coat wad 
hurried off. 

Mr. Bridoon walked upstaits to the billierdéroom 
full of doubts as to the best course to pursue. Jue’ 
manner was too eurnest, awd his atxi¢ty too ap- 
parent, to suppose his was other than gendine in- 
formation. 

“And -then,” said Mr. Bridoon to himeelf,“ what 
could he get by such an untreth ? This is Taesday 
night, and there ‘ete four whole days ‘to Sutarday 
evening in which I oun teat tts travh.” 

No, Reginald must not go to the bank, Yet how 
should he prevent him? If he toll him of the charge, 
and he kaew ltimvelf imnocent, tre would certainty in- 
dignantly resolve to face’ it, aud the mischief against 
which the good-natured Joe would guard him would 
be done, and his warning thrown away, 

Mr. Bridoon was wot a strupalous than, bat te 
certainly did’ not see how Regiuald would be forced 
‘to abdbat hinrself a 
less charge, If, » it could be 
shown to him how terrible a plot he tad ‘estaped 
from, and how he had ‘been saved ‘from ‘ruin - 
friendly ‘violence, he would ‘certainly forgive it an 
be gratefal for the deli nee, 

™ You,” said Mr. Bridoon, pausing ‘on the landing 
before he entered the room, from which the click of 
billiard-balls and several voices were audible, “I 
must think it over and do nothing rashly. I may 
find something more oft if I keep my own 
counsel.” 

So saying he entered ‘the toot. | Reginal! was 
already there, but he ‘was mérely “a spectator of a 
game at pool among some neighbouring tradesmen. 
Mr. Bridoon had ‘therefore ample opportunity for 
‘aninterrapted conversation. 

Reginald was in remarkably good ep 
® while rallied Brid@ooh upon his wn wor 
ness and taciturnity. 


and after 
serious- 


it’s not on my own account, far from it, Bat when 
a friend, one as ‘one respects aud more than that, 
stands io danger of his liberty, f’d almodst said his 
life, [4 like to know how yoa'd have & man'be jolly ? 
There’s been ‘a 'tobbery at ‘thé bank, Mr. Chesterton. 
Don’t Took seated. Yes, a robbery—and « forgery 


too!” 

Keginald made a brief exclamation. 

“ And—and—it must out !—you are charged with 
being converned in it, and an officer will be waiting 
at the bank in the morning ready to mike you a 





prisoner and take you before the magistrate.” 


Reginald grew pale as death ; the next moment he 
was crimson with passion. 

“ How, when, and where did you learn this in- 
famous, this false accusation—— 

“ Hush! for your own sake spesk lower. I don’t 
believe a word of it of course; but we must defend 
ourselves against villains.” > 

“I will be there before the doors aré@pened. But 
stay, I will go at an early hour to m \fath old 

rignd, a manager, Mr. Gilbert. will de me 


8, — 4 

“ What if it’s owt of his hands, aull>beyend hie 
power to-help you?”’ tik 48 

* That cannot be.” : 

“Don’t be too sure of that. With mp eemsent 
you don’t put your hand into the . M's mbath, and 
thenmcry out wee it’s too late to draw iit ot again. 
Wied. you, I'm not saying your friend, Mr, Gilbert, 

| woatwand by you; bat whet if Mr. Lynkhas got 





Lynx holds the warrant; idaren’t tell you more. | ¥' 


the mete threat of « nd- 


| ol-the-way piace ‘near Pottet’s 


“Tye reason to be Gown,” said the latter; “ but 


you for felony ? 


but I know ifs the Inct. Do 
9 the first fanodent man that’s 


to me. We shall 
oars, and then 


% q pk 7 * ' ' 
Bridoo! yhim ap, Wir. | ‘a8 #ure a8 you're a 
Teer 4 Soar oan event ‘om. Th yal knowledge, whom | Eislotrate 
“ ci , e ’ ; 4 
get no at wae Tigo tar noua of fom mie ye age eee reoter,” 
Siva fr te ge towete the eubebeMlr wad that , : imi, or he 
4A please, Me. Witdoon, wort wy} ‘Teould best detect 
mane aT Me. Reginal®’s fa eae rain. from nccesers 2" 


that; but wait till you see who 
our accusers are, and what they charge you with, 
and don’t throw away a chance. Trust me, my 
young friend, and I’ll warrant we’ll turn the tables 
oom. I shouldd’t wodder if it's a dedge to spaib 
the match on Saturday after all.” 

“ Then I’ll face it,” 

‘* You mast not—it may be deeper than that—Joe 
Paget-——” 

“ Well, what of bfm? He's now a confederate of 
that scoundrel Bowman.” 

“Tl go bail for his truth in this matter,” said 
Bridoon, decidedly ; ‘that's the very quarter you 
have to fear.” 

“TI gee it!’ said Reginald, suddenly. “That 
villain, Bowman, has forged on the bank, and I am. 
the victin———" 

“ Not if ‘you don’t play into his hand, and if you'll 
stay away for & short time, till Wecat fewra the 
vights of the affait, You must not go toxtorrow, or 
i will wash my bends of the basiaees,” 

** Fi leave it to you, friend Bridoon. Bat, mind'I 
reserve to myself any freedom of action se soon as I 
‘know the exact natate-of the charge.” = 

“Agreed. Youshell feave bere with me this 
very night. A drive of tess than ten mifles ‘will 
place ‘you it: the house of & friend of mite, in an out- 

Bar, {Iwill beet the 
bank in the morning on easual business, and I ‘will 
write to you under the name of my country frieda, 
You'll be safe there from all parsuit and suspicion. 
Come, my young champion, pluck tp your spirits. 


We'll beat ’em all yet, and by squaré $00, end 
when we've pent the concale’ ‘aity lnm 
y 


—_ found the right sort of friend in ‘Ben 
ridoon.” : ‘ 

The departure of Bridoon and Reginald excited 
no observation among the , end tea 
o'clock Reginald was greeted ‘with a bearty e 
and was teking a cheerful glass with « horse-breed- 
ing friend of Bridoon’s at his comfortable Httle stud- 
farm near Potter’s Bar. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Dree was the commotion and deep the consterna- 
tion among the directors, cashiers, clerks and porters 
of the bank on the. Wednesday morning, the last 
Wednesday of the year 18—, when eagh, as he 
attived, was made aware of the full particulars of 
the audacious robbery committed on the establish- 
ment, the numbers of the notes, and the amount of 
securities and cash purloined. Hach of them felt as 
though the honour of the establishment was compro- 
m'sed, and his iadividual services enlisted in the 





wow uf discovering the delinquent, or, rather, delin- 
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for,there gould be but ene epinionias tomore 


ae @ll were on the tiptes of expectation for 
his appearance. ee ae 
game pet, dat hhia, pemsonal s 
Far a) hea hand, Se eage es in — 
letter-boxes, at alittle after ough how it «was 
placed mechs ‘ 


this ingenions felony, . ' 
The reader will guess thet Mr. Benjamin Brifeon 
Avopped it there, while be engeg ef shavatten- 
— os Po ‘sim Maneger afth 
It was: ply Te the 
M. 0. Bank,” and was immediately conveyed sodhes 
gentleman, who was.atthe moment engaged ini der 
Jiberation with two.of the dixectars, 
“The seal was quickly broken and Mr. Gilbert.cond 
as follows: 
“Te the Directors and Manager of. the 
“M. QO. Bank, Dae, 29th, exentiag, 


‘ GuntTLeMey, 

“Tt is with deep psin, and alter » herd sheuggle 
the advice of my friend and well-wisher, that 

this Gay sbsent myself ye gn oe of 


res fireman nieseuete 
® Wwar- 
rant has been nde ager emp 


y apprehension, 
“Time will show the fowl, of whieh I-am 
the intended victim, but as you, gentlemen, have 
thought fit to assume my guilt—an injury which 
affects me almost as. deeply as the vile,canspiracy 
itgelfi—I shall quit the country fora short .time, opa- 
vineed that my liberty is indispensable to enable me 
to take the necessary steps for clearing my qharagter, 

You may reat assured, lemen, that the sole 
business of my life, until Ian, present myselfiagain 
before you cleared of the crime:so w 
Spa shell be the nnravelling of this atrocious 
plot against my reputation and all that.ie. daemest.to: 
me ip the world, 

“I remaiy, gentlemen, 
“Your faithigl aud grateful serveut, 
% aeaetened pam “3 

By thatevening Mr. 00. bad.au imse 

with, every item of information _ 


s] ' 

and.a reward of a uds for the apprehen. 
sion and detention. of B Obesterton, avith an 
accurate description of bis person and hig ordinary 
drese ; then an advertisament slip and hagd-bill een, 
taining the numbers and detes of the stolen bank- 
notes; also an enumeration of the acceptances, 
securities and docnments captained in the, pareals. 

Then there was a Land-hil] deacriptive af the pre- 
tended banker’s clerk whe was supposed to iheve, 
effected theabstraction ef the aontents of the 
and lastly an offer ofa free pardon poe Lavy 
who would give such information ass 
the conviction of the offender and a.graduated reward: 
for the recovery of. the whdle.or aay portion of the 


stolen property. 

” Te Biackdheep Bowman's ping, depend an"t,”. 
said Bridoon; “he'sa panning scoundxel and faycies 
theré’s no one as Stanlag himself, byt that's where, 
he'll lose deal, I’ve a clueto him he little anapesta,., 
and Tl tell it to you, just to keep up Fi ged nui 
Joe Paget, you see, knows all about business, 


élse how should he give me the office for yon to cut). 
‘Perceval at Brasdmoor Grayge. 
jand anfreguent cases of magisterial besipess in that 
small comipnnity, was 
vicihity, the petty sessions for ] 
!being held at Smethwick. Qn thip morning it pre- 
jsented an unusual scene of : 
In the chair of justice, as 
jlieutenaat, sat ‘Sir Robert himself, with an air of 
anxiety on.his otherwise placid pountenance 
y were Dr. Sherlock and hisson William, and 
near to his father stood Peuni: 
jseveral of the principal domestics of the Grange, 
r of ti county police, 
t of the table appeared the impassive 
(Mr. Lynx, and op it.Jay the dreadful placard of 
whidh we have already spo 
“®élony!”and* Absconded!” gave the descriptiqn 
of Réginald Chesterton, and announced, in staring 
type. the‘ one hundred pounds reward”’’ payable on 
the captare of the offender. 
ed with incredulity, appeared on the 


Yenowta tend my ut- 
ce.to the capture of the offender, who, 
in this country, and whom | 
fyou say you have reason to suspect is concealed in 
this neighbourhood? Of cou: 
aid'in my power, as it is 


avd run before anybody had ewea heard of the rab. 
bery? It’sélear tome thet it wasn’t Joe who got the, 
roels at the station and nung the changes, No, 
o6’s @ sharp chap in some things, but met mp to thar 
aprt of busiuess by a long way. But,he’s been in. it.) 
somehow, aud if T can oply find him my gamels 


4 a 
“ But dé yon think,” egked Reginald, “ that this. 
place, so abe to London, will pe asfe from Lyox and ; 
the detectives?” i 
“That's the very thing that I’ve bean. thinking | 
over. I should sy for @ short time, it is the very, 
safest you cau find. “They'll not look for you nean) 
while they are sure, in their own minds, that. you 
bolted slick off tothe confipent to avoid arrest, Even, 
Lynx ‘believed your letter, for he left London for} 
Dover this forenoon and will be at Calais this night, 
on your truck as he supposes. Now, this is my ; 
hé won't return till Sunday or Monday next, mean- | 
time you way lie here safe and snug. When he eomes 
baék you shall go, under a false name, to‘ Helland, | 
where you won’t want @ passport. I’ll keep you posted 
up‘in how things go on by means of a little secret, 
writing that will read as if it was about horse an 
cattle cealing, “It will amuse your spare time here to) 
learn the key—here it 1s.”" j 
And Mr, Bridoon handed a small MS book to Re- 


After some farther conversation Mr. Bridoon left, 
walking over to an inn on the road to Eufield, where 
he bad left his fast mare and trap, so.as to foil any 





ae one person being engaged in thé felonious! #eolusian. 
+ OF comree, ne it. was in Mr. Ohesterton’s || iti 


proposed to Reginald Ohesterton. 

His plan was-that Regineld, 
suit of farmer’s clothing, a frieze 
cloth trousers and gaiters, and. a meatedd af country- 
made felt, with a marketebook and pocket-book, 
pared entries from. Howden horse 

fair, should ‘travel from Bishop's by 
i Harwich. There he 

take 

fixed | avoiding the line of ‘Ei touyiste to Malines, 
Brnsselg, Waterloo, etc., strike of iyto Holland. 
of the scheme, which was dio- 
. Britloon’s horsgdealing experiagces in 


gt 

having furnished him with pons for all 
so as to avoid traging-him by those moav 
First there was a printed, headed “Pazong,” | Horncastle (at was descrihed iy'@ card | 

pou air traak, snd a parebinent labsl fas- 

| tened: to tits portmanteau) 

ithe ven of an astern 
Stortford, and recéivéd, in answer to his inquiries, 
|full instructiqus ag to the chayges of train 
\te convey him ‘to Harwich, en rogte for the 


nties train at Bishop 


Tt may be as well to remark that 

|names were chosen with an eye to avo 

detected between any marks on linen or | 
and the initials on the ou'side of Mr. | 


kages, 

for awhile we must Jeave this misguided 
an flying from lis ponptry, 
jhis best friends, a lamentable e 
with which bad company, self 
ling “Tead to ruin the young nd impru 
jwithout that moral ‘turpitude which the world | 

¥ imputes to thoge who thus sacrifice charactor 
and heooer at the Moloch Sbrine otPiay- 


The scene changes to the library of Sir Rabert 4 
This, for the few 


ould.lead to. |! 


ustice-rpoia for the 


Om 
a J-P. aud deputy- 


wish, officer, that 
you feel convinced, is 6 


T shall give every, 
duty to further the en 

thinking that a warrant 
he Cedars ig not o 
erpel, I will answer for it that t 
yton would not screen bis son one hour fromthe just 





oon of his orinme, if -crime he hes com- 
. Does Mr. Chesterton kno w of this Greadful 
business, officer ?” 
“use Rencievcnanmtueyeeeit ebpiie anita 
hen I would suggest, as no 
be .gained by’ ite pom Prada Fron g ‘that he 
should not be informed of fit by you. Gaptgin Gher- 
lock, will you. aeeompany vyour father, teking -with 
you this bill) and break, jin‘the best-way you can, the 
heart-breaking tidings ?”’ 
We mey ‘hore forestall this proposed visit’ by‘eta}- 
ithe fact that‘ Ralpl Oheste rton' was already fi 
ed of the dresd@fdl truth by the arriadl of h 
eonsin, Bushby Prapk! who had hastened te the 
Geders, aad had taken, a8 he‘theeght, sufficient 
cautions to prevent its becoming known to his 
bride, Cecilia. 
‘Captain Sherlock, however, sought further infor- 
iore he set outon his palnfal satesion. 
“Didvyounot.esy, officer,” ‘interposed be, “thet 
om air ‘hi tee eat me atdiee ‘aly: Gansasens 
eotors. ak annouw 
for the Contiae at, and ‘Haat ‘he wag the 
Salbiaih ood bateoap? at 6-0 
“I dia, eopy ef it with me?’ replied 
Mr. Lynx; “| bus observe, sir, the first is a fatscheod, 
\for ke has not cressed the Channel, and therefore the 
\geeond need not be muah ‘relied on. It ig no «more 





|| thew 9 gles df ‘ net gailpy’'bore trial. He's lark- 


jiag hereabouts, sir, you-may depend on%” 

“ My life upon it, he is not!” exclaimed William 
\Sherleak, energetically. “Ana, on my hononr, I 
\feal:convinesd, Sir Robert, that he is, as he says, the 
\vietina of a vile-conspiracy. Might Ieee the copy of 
|his letter ?’’ 

+ Oh, certainly,” said Mv. Lynx, potitely. 

William Sherlock scanned it carefully. 

* Dhere is another who will not dose an ‘hoer in 
(Ona wellim 1 this wicked plot,” suid the young officer. 
‘1 will, my dear father, «with your (permission, ask 
jan extension of leave from the Adwiralty. Did you 
say,” added he, turniag to Mr. Lyag, “that the 
stolnnnotes would 'be taken at once tv the Continent, 
aud cvanged:or putvinto cireulation there ?” 

Mr. Lynx nodded assent. 

* Theail will myself accelerate my trip 
te Paris, and deviatefrom its course as mstances 
mey-dictate, Dear father, ¢he honour-and the fife of 
ope: of-our oldest friends, Reginald’s father, and that 
of the bast af women, his sister, Amina Perceval's 
second self,.are iuvolwed im the elearing up of this 
dark crime. I shali lenve for/London to-night.” 

“ Very sorry, Sir Ro +o.intrade unpleasantly, 
but all this don’t forward my business one single 
step, I want your aid and that of your servants and 
gamekeepers, whe Know the neighvourliood, and I 
wish them to earn a share of the reward offered for 
the apprebension of Rugivald Gh esterton. I don’t 
wish .o perfunm an napleasent duty ie ao uspleagant 
manner and as [ now have cansons to suppose the 
yeusg man hes nat resorted to his father’s house for 
consealment, winy, I'lileave thet unsearched. Meea- 
time,]?l) thaak you, Sir Robext, tociraulate among your 


| peaple the partivulars 1 bawe {uenished you with, 


wiile I pansue my ingnicies ia:my own way. 1 
dop’tdenow l've auythivg toadd. Sir Robert, so I 
——— you and iall these geatlemen good morn- 


So-saying Mr. Lyax gathered up his papers, and 
bowed dsimse if.out of the justice room. 

Adogg end earnest conversation fo:lowed, in which 
Persoval Pennington and Dr. Sherlock himself 
waomly esponged the theory of Regiuald’s innocence: 
thougs @ll seemed unfavourably impressed, except 
William Sherlock, with the fact of his premeditated 
flight. The young officer, however, adhered firmly 
to his qpivion,and, despite a slight attempt at argu- 
mett and discussion got up by Sir Robert, carried 
pat his avowed intention of going up to Lopdon, by 
leaving Broadmoor that afternoon, anl the next day, 
efter an interview with Mr. Gilbert and with the 
traffic-manager and booking-clerk and officials at 
the railway terminus, William Sherlock wag about 
to take a ticket for Dover by the day express when 
a remarkable inc.dent interrupted hia intended 
jounney, 

There was an auditor of the gallant naval officerig 
inguiries, and the conversation which foliowed 
thereon, who was Jitte dreamt of ae shaving any 
intecest therein. 

This was Joseph Nightingale,the guard of the 
Dever train, alias our oid:aequaintance Joe Paget. 

“Bog your pardon, sir,” said the guard, touching 
his nap weapeottully as he followed Captain Sherlock 
out af dhe ollige, “beg your pardon, but I dan’t 
think yon/ee.on the right track for the unfortuvate 

eutieman ‘pou was inquiring after. [ happen to 
sea him well by sight, and [ don’t think he’s been 
over this line at all:” 

“ What line should you than suggest, my good 
fellow?” asked Captain Sherlock, with surprise, 








attempts to trace his place of visit. ; 
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“ Newhaven and Dieppe, Harwich and Antwerp; 
one Brighton, t’other Eastern Counties,” replied Joe, 
briefly and in a positive tone. 

William Sherlock paused at the entrance of the 
ticket office, He hesitated a moment, 

“Then you think,” said he, “that journey to 
Paris would have no suecess ?”’ 

“T’m afraid not,” said Joe, earnestly. 

His better nature prompted him, and at that 
moment he felt that if Ephraim Ferrett got the re- 
ward of his villany, without any direct breach of 
thieves’ honour on his part, he had rather he did so 
than the guililess Reginald Chesterton should suffer 
the penalty of the law. He equivocated, too, with 
his conscience ; better and greater men have done 
the same. ) 

He thought of Israel Fagin, whom he heartily 
hated and despised, of hia method of getting rid of 
notes, and he argued that it would not be his fault if, 
acting on his hints, the brave young fellow before 
him should get hold of the rascally receiver's ill- 
gotten money. It would be some satisfaction to see 
such an old villain trounced, thought Joe. 

‘Excuse me, sir,’’ he resumed, * but we guards see 
and hear a good deal. Now, this is a case of stolen 
banknotes, and they'll be very likely—mind I don’t 
say more than very likely—to go to Holland to be 
changed. They mostly do go there. Mind me, sir, 
I mean the notes, for depend on’t Mr. Reginald 
Chesterton knows no more about them than you or 
I do.” 

William Sherlock was pleased with the man’s ear- 
nest manner. He impulsively, forgetting regula- 
tions, took a gold coin from his pocket and en- 
deavoured to transfer it to the palm of the official. 

Joe saw the movement and checked it per- 
emptorily. 

“No, sir, not a farthing, even if it wasn’t against 
our regulations, Not a shilling for only doing my 
duty, sir. Lonly wish you may have good luck in 
your search, Good day, sir.” 

And Joe ran off to his van, now nearly loaded, 
with that “feeling of intense satisfaction’ which 
Byron says “‘is felt by men who've done a virtuous 
action.” 

Captain Sherlock acted on Joe’s advice. He passed 
out of the station, hailed a cab, and in half an hour 
had reached the Shoreditch, or principal, terminus of 
the Eastern Counties Rail, another of the structures 
already numbered with the past, ite place being sup- 
plied by, and its business transferred to, the new and 
palatial edifice in Liverpool Street. 


(To be continued.) 





THINKING OF MARRIAGE. 


WHEN a young girl reaches the age of fifteen or 
sixteen years she begins to think of the mysterious 
subject of matrimony, a state the delights of which 
her youthful imagination shadows forth in the most 
captivating forms. It is made the topic of lightand 
incidental discourse among her companions, and it 
is brought upon the tapis. When she growsa little 
older she ceases to smatter about matrimony, and 
thinks intently on the all-important subject. It 
engrosses her thoughts continually ; she pictures to 
herself the felicity of being wedded to the youth 
for whom she cherishes a secret but consuming 
flame. She surveys herself in the mirror, and as it 
generally tellsa “‘ flattering story’’ she turns from 
it with a pleasing conviction that her beauty will 
enable her to conquer the heart of the most obdurate, 
and that whosoever else may die in a state of * single 
blessedness,” she is destined to become ere many 
years roll by a happy bride. 

From the age of eighteen to twenty is “ the very 
witching time of female life.” During that period 
the fenale heart is more susceplible of tender 
influences of love than at any other; and we 
appeal to our fair readers to say whether, if 
inclination alono was consulted in the business, 
more marriages would not take place during that 
ticklish season that in any by which it is preceded 
or followed. It is the meand ellauusiatke of love, 
and she who passes it without entering into a state 
of matrimony may chance to pass several years 
of her life ere she is caught in the meshes of Hy- 


mon. 

‘The truth is, that the majority of women begin 
to be more thoughtful when they have turned the 
age of twenty. The giddiness of the girl gives way 
to the sobriety of woman. Frivolity is succeeded 
by reflection, and reason reigns where previously 
passion held undisputed sway. ‘The cares and 
anxieties of life press themselves more, probably. 
They tend to weaken the effect of sanguine anti- 
cipation of unmingled felicity in the marriage state 
which the mind had formed in its youthful day 
dreams. 








Pen, INK AND PAPER.—How sadly these three 
invaluable articles are sometimes misused. What 





themselves by rashly committing to black and white 
the promptings of passions and prejudices. If 
there is anything in the world that should not be 


done hastily—that imperatively demands a sober. 


second thought—it is letter-writing. Indiscreet 
epistles, like curses, are we apt to come home to 
roost, and the flutterings they create in domestic 
dove-cots — some =~ ralei One would 
su e exposures of im ve correspon- 
donee. Shia from ee to time take place in our 
courts of law would teach both sexes to be cautious 
in their written communication. Not a bit of it. 
The wisest heads have their soft places, and philoso- 
phers, discoverers, statesmen, and what not, often 
sing remarkably small in their off-hand scribblings 
not intended for the public eye. Your intellectual 
lion, under the influence of the tender passion; not 
Pet are becomes as “ y” as a sucking- 
dove, and the love-letters of great men differ but 
little, as a general rule, from those of common sim- 
pletons. Such revelations of the “inner life” of 
those whom the world bas delighted to honour are 
painful. They almost tempt.one to believe that the 
lights of philosophy and art and literature are by 
nature as weak and foolish as the rest of us, and that 
their public réle is only a “borrowed part.’’ Let 
all impulsive people beware of pen-and-ink gar- 
rulity. 





THE GREEN BOTTLE. 


“TI peviecve I'll have a glass of something com- 
fortable,” said Tom Barnaby. 

Tom Barnaby was not a member of any temper- 
ance society whatever, and had no dislike to the 
taste of liquor. Not that he was a drinking man. 
Oh, dear, no! He never was intoxicated in his life; 
never even slightly overcome by liquor. But still— 
well, still every now and then a nice glass of some- 
thing comfortable struck Tom in a pleasant light, 
and he generally took it when it did. 

To-night it was cold and chilly and gloomy, and 
the wind rattled the shutters, and crooned down the 
chimney, and made a banshee of itself along the 
street; and Tom, who was not very fond of reading. 
could not lose himself in book or magazine, an 
there was no one to talk to, and the resolution above 
recorded seemed to be the most natural thing in the 
world. 

“A glass of something comfortable,” said Tom, 
“and a biscuit, and then I'll turn in.’”’ : 

Then Tom went to the closet to look for a vessel 
in which to bring the necessary liquor for the com- 
fortable something from the corner house, and spied 
on an upper shelf a green bottle, with a fat body 
and a long neck, which had nothing in it, and smelt 
of nothing, and he set it upon the table, while he 
stirred the fire and put the kettle on, that everything 
might be ready on his return. 

Mrs. Tom was absent from home, and Tom was 
keeping house for himself. He was on his knees 
before the stove, raking it, when he heard a 
groan. It was a faint, far-away, sounding groan; 
but it had such a ghostly sound that he started, 

“ What's that?’ he cried; and something an- 
swered: 

“ Only me.” 

And jumping to his feet, Tom Barnaby stood 
staring about; for there was nothing in the room 
that ought to have had a voice but himself—not,even 
a kitten or @ canary bird. 

“ Who is me?” cried Toit 

“ Tom ought to know,” said the voice, 

And this tine Tom saw it came from the green 
bottle, : 

“ Hanged if itisn’t in the bottle!” said Tom. “Is 
it spirits, or what ?’’ 

And the bottle answered : ', 

“Yes, worse luck. It is spirits. Bad spirits 
too. Gin, rum, and brandy—whiskey and alcohol !’’ 

“Oh, that kind!” said Tom. " 

“Yes,” said the bottle, “Five fiends. I’ve been 

ssessed by them all. For years and years they 
ed me such a life that I wished I was smashed— 
years and years until your wife got me and put 
blessed vinegar in me. Nice, sharp, respectable 
vinegar, that never did worse than give some poor 
cabbage-eater thecolic. And I thought I should end 
my days a decent vinegar bottle and here I am— 
going to have one of the fiends back, Iknow, Oh, 
what did that dear woman go away for? Why did 
she go?” 

Tom, who had grown used to the phenomenon of 
a talking bottle, and did not mind it at at all by this 
time, nodded his head sagely. 

“Right there,” he said, “It’s exceedingly un- 
comfortable to have a wife away, but you are 
very foolish to talk as you do, What harm is there 
in a moderate drink? All you’d hold wouldn’t 





harm a fly. You've been listening to some ‘tee- 
totallers,’ ; 


“T haven’t been listening to anybody,” said the 
bottle, “I've formed my own eames: There 
was a time wien I thoughts you do. It was when 
I.was a bran new bottle, with a gilt label, “Best 
Hollands,’ on me, and my owner took ‘me out of my 
cage and me over to Jack Barker, who had 
just finished painting his house. ’ seve 
“*Here, Jack,’ says he, ‘ this will help you keep 


Christmas. 
- “*Dhank ye,’ said Jack; and off I went under his 
arm. 


“And there, in a bright little room, with a pretty 
wife and @ nice old grandfather, and two cunning 
little babies looking on, he opened me. 

By. a nice smell!’ said she+the pretty 

e. 

“And then he made some stuff with lemon and 
sugar, and they all drank some; and the babies 
looked at the light shining through my green sides 
and the gilt label on me. And the old dfather 
said the drink had gone to his head, and he should 
have to be carried upstairs, and they all laughed at 
that because it was such a good joke. 

“T liked myself then, and what was in me. 

“ Before I was empty the first time I felt pleased 
to be euch a favourite as I was, 

“Ah, dear, I was filled up again and again and 
again ; and after a while I began to see things chang- 
ing about me. The wife’s facd was not so bright; 
the old grandfather never laughed ; the babies’ toas 
were out; and one day Jack staggered in, took me 
up, drank the last drop from me, and tumbled iuto a 
chair. The wife began to ory. 

* Oh, Jack!’ says slie, ‘Oh, Jack! how I hate 
that dreadfal bottle! We were so happy before it 
came into the house!’ 4 

“She blamed me, but I knew it was the evil spirit 
in me that she meant. 

“* You’ ve lost your place, Jack,’ says she. ‘ Every- 
thing has'changed. You don’t love me any more. 
You don’t care for the children, It’s ull that 
bottle.” 

“Bat Jack was too ye! to care what she said, 
He staggered over to the table, took me by the neck, 
and carried me to a publichouse, ‘'here they put 
another fiend into me. That one drove the furniture 
out of the house, and bit by bit it was pawned. 

“Then they left the house itself and were in an 
attic somewhere, She took in washing ; some of the 
money she earned went for more evil spirits to fill 


me. 

“ Didn’t I loathe myself? One night I sat on the 
table and saw the old grandfather lying dead and 
Jack intoxicated on the floor at the foot of the bed. 
Didn’t I loathe myself? I tried to topple off, but I 
couldn’t manage it. If ever bottle did desire to 
smash itself | did, But it wasno use. Happy bottles, 
beautiful cut-glass cologne bottles, innocent water 
bottles have been broken when they most desired to 
last, no doubt—but I, who had become a dwelling- 
place for fiends, I lasted. 

“They carried the old grandfather away, and his 
Le daughter got a black dress somehow. One night 

ack wenot sneaking out of the house with a bundle 

under one arm and me under the other. The bundle 
was his wife’s mourning dress for her father, He took 
it to a pawashop and pawned it for enough to fill me 
twice. The poor little womau never had a decent 
dress in. 


“She was in rags. She was hungry. I’ve seen 
Jack clutch her hand and wrench the money she'd 
earned for her children’s bread from it and then go off 
with me, Think of it! I had to aid and abet him 
and hear her say things about me that were very 
natural, seeing she did not see how I hated the fiends 
that lived in me but that were hard to bear. But he 
fell downstairs with me in his pocket and broke his 
head but didn’t break me. He hit me against things 
to their injury, not mine, I must have a guardian 
flend. I lasted so. 

“One day—it was such a bitter day, ice and snow 
and sleet everywhere—just five years from the 
Christmas 1’d been made a present to Jack, he 
stood. ragged and dirty, at a bar, with me in his 
pocket—my neck sticking out. Up came the pro- 
prietor. 

“* Now, Jack Barker,’ says he, ‘ why don’t you go 
home ?” 

“He was ashamed to have him there, you seo, a 

ragged creature with his toes out, and a Piack eye 

and a broken nose. He used to be called Handsome 

Jack Barker before he took to filling me. Think of 
at, 

“Now he looked up with a miserable abject 
whine. 

“*Go home with a empty bottle on a Christ. 
mas Eve?’ says he. ‘You didn’t use to say go 
home when I came here with full pockets, Mr. 
Jones, 


a oe a ee ; 
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"© Well, no, I didn’t,” said the man ; ‘and it would 
have been’ better if I had. 1’ll fill your bottle for 
you, Jack Barker,’ 

“He filled it—goodners knows with what—and 
the poor man staggered home. Ob, tle dirty attic— 
the miserable straw bed in the corner ; the wife lying 
ill upon it. I remember them 80 well, 

“She was very ill, and there was a little baby 
beside her. ‘Just think of another baby there, 

“* Happy Christmas!’ said he, as he staggered in. 
* Happy Christmas, old gal !’ 

“*Happy!’ said she. ‘Oh, this dreadful day! 
That bottle came to us first on Christmas.’ 

“It takes so little to put an intoxicated map in a 
rage, He answered her with an oath. 

** Anybody would think I was drank to hear 
you talk,’ said he. And the poor woman an- 
Swered ; 

“*Oh, good Heaven! are 
Jack! Jack! 

“And then he flew at her. He took me by the 
neck and beat her over the head with it. The cork 
fell out, and the liquor poured over her breast and 
over the face of the little baby ying upon it, It 
mingled with her blood. 

“At first she scteamed. Then she lay still. Her 
face grew white. I knew I wasa murderer. ‘Oh, 
let me break !’ I cried. ‘Let me be broken into frag- 
ments!’ ‘ But her fair flesh was mashed to pulp; her 
delicate bones broken; and I was sound as ever; 
when Jack, ‘led by Heaven knows what mad fancy, 
left his victim and staggered into the street again. 
The snow was falling. The air was white with it. 
He staggered aloug, muttering to himself, At last he 
came to a wharf, and stumbled across it. 1 believea 
boat lay there on which be had been once before, and 
where they had given him drink. 

* ¢«* Sea-Bird,” ahoy!’ cried he, ‘Hullo! bullo! 
“ Sea-Bird,” ahoy! 

** Nobody answered him, 

“*l’'m coming aboard,’ he muttered—‘ I’m ing 
aboard. I sha’n’t stay at home to be preached to. 
I'm my own master.’ 

“Then be took one step more. Splash—crash! 
He was througlf the thin ice, under the water. 

_— Thank eaven,’ said I,‘my miserable career is 


you ever sober? Oh, 





“Then I turned cold as ice myself, and there was 
@ roaring in my neck, 

“Next thing I knew it was broad daylight, and I 
‘was floating on the water, 

“* There's a bottle,’ said some one. It was a bare- 
legged boy. He stooped over the side of a boat, and 
caught me, ng 

“*Phere was a man drewnded here last night,’ 
said he to another boy at his side. 

“*Did you see him ?’ said this one. 

“* Yes,’ said the first. ‘ He was drank, and killed 
his wife. They've got an inquest on her over there. 
I say, I’m going to sell this bottle to Bill, the marine 
store man.’ 

“So I was saved, and, much againstmy will, 
stood in the marine store window for a week. 
The water had washed the blood off me, I had 
ent smell of liquor left, and along comes your 
wife. 

«© What a nice flat ‘bottle |’ says she—‘ just what 
Iwant. How much for it ?’, 

“ And Billy charged her twopence, and home she 
brought me. 

“*My career of vice has begun again,’ said I. 
* And I expect nothing else: but, bless the dear soul, 
she put vineger in me—nice, sour, innocent, respect- 
able vinegar—and I’ve been « good, reformed bottle 
ever since. And now you—you—her husband, are 
going to putthe fiendish spirits into me again, For 
Heaven’s sake, break me first. I don’t want to 
destroy another household,’ 

* Youshan’t,” said Tom Barnaby. “Here you go 
back on your shelf. I leave you to innocence and 
vinegar; and I think I'll make a cup of strong 
coffee.” 

“ Right,”’ said the bottle. 

And so the bottle stands still beside the cruet, 
on Mrs, Banaby’s dresser; and Tom Baruaby is still 
a sober man. M.K. D 





GIRLS IN THE SCHOOLROOM, 

PEOPLE of a certain rank are supposed to be able 
to take care of the le:lth and education of their own 
children. But experience shows this to be an en- 
tirely false supposition. of the laws of 
health is not confined to those who live in cottages, 
and the fact that a girl has had a goveruess for ten 
years does not prove tliat she is well educated. One 
mother from ignorance will fail in having her daugh- 
ters properly taught, whilst another will consider an 
expert French maid a person of much more impor- 
tance than her nursery governess, and will pay hr 








ungradgingly a much higher salery. We want an 
Elizabeth Fry to inspect the schoolroom prisons, and 
take up the cause of our little English girls, who only 
confide their troubles to sympathising old nurses or 
to half-incredulous schoolboy brothers. 

The uncomplainiug endurance of nice children 
brought up in large families is something very re- 
markable. “Telling tales” they think an unpar- 
donab‘e crime. They are tharefore usually silent 
aboat a great deal that goes on in the nursery which 
their parents would disapprove were they aware of 
it, They take as a matter of course any ill-temper, 
deceit, or injustice of which their governesses may 
be guilty in the schoolroom: At least they gener- 
ally do so, and will keep quiet unless roused by 
seeing a little brother or sister bullied. They then 
tell tales in their righteous indignation, and their 
parents perhaps discover that the governess who was 
so highly recomended to them as a universal genius 
is entirely unfit to have the care of children. They 
discharge her, and as likely as not get some one 
quite as unfit for her post. 


MAB’S EYES. 


Mas’s eyes did it all, 

In the first place I fell in love with them. That 
is not strange, for they were blue and bright as a 
rain-washed sky. 

I had been called to Roseville on business, I have 
no hesitancy in pronouncing Roseville the prettiest 
place in the world, for everybody has a rose-garden. 
Moreover, wild roses bloom all along the roadside, 
and some ies of rose-creeper climbs the rough 
bark of the outstanding trees, and hangs clusters. of 
odorous blossoms from the swaying boughs. The 
houses axe all respectable couutry houses, the people 
all comfortable. I don’t believe there is a beggar or 
a cripple in the town, And into this modern Eden, 
a mile from the railroad station, I walked one day. 











It was June, and all the air was fragrant. The | 7 


swallows were flitting about, and the robins were 
singing on the stone walls. Some late apple trees 
were in blossom, and everybody's doors and windows 
were open to let in the scents, and sounds, and sights 
of early summer, 

Suddenly a carriage, driven by a boy, came round 
the corner ofa road. At the same moment a little 
Blenheim poodle, white as wool, rushed from a yard, 
and precipitated himself under its wheels. 1 heard 
a sharp scream, saw a distracted blue cambric 
wrapper rushing after, and threw. myself, all on the 
impulse of the instant, into the melée. To seize the 
bits of the horses and raise the shivering and whining 
animal from the dust was but the work of a moment. 
AslI bore it toward the house, Mab, in Mab’s blue 
cambric wrapper with Mab’s eyes, met me. 

“ Oh, thank you! thank you a thousand times ; Oh, 
sir, do you think he is killed?” 

As the dog, at that moment, gave a sharp yelp, I 
ventured to proclaim that he was probably not killed. 

“My darling! My dear, dear little Snow!” she 
murmured, taking the dusty and dismal |'ttle animal 
into the lovely shelter of her bosom. As she was 
away I experienced a sudden brilliant 
thought : 

“ Does not Miss Flint live here ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Mab, pausing with°her closely- 
clasped burden. 

“ T was about to call on Miss Flint,” I said, most 
falsely. 

Then Mab looked at me again, and I am free to 
confess that never before or since saw I such lovely 
eyes. 

"i Walk in, if you please,” said she, “ and I will 
speak to aunty.” 

I congratulated myself on having discovered so 
much—that she was Miss Flint’s niece. But I was 
quite desperate for an errand, Miss Flint appeared. 

“ Miss Flint,” said I, rising and bowing, “ I have 
lately heard that your brother-in-law, Mr. Melchior 
of Mapleton, is very ill. AsIwas in your vicinity 
I thought I would call and tell you, thinking perhaps 
that you had not heard of it.” 

“A relapse?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“No—no—not that I am aware of. 

“ My brother was very ill some six weeks ago, but 
I heard yesterday that he was entirely con- 
valescent,”’ 

‘** Ah, well! hearing the report so lately, I supposed 
his illness of recent date,’ I replied. “Miss Flint 
will give me credit for good intentions.” 

“Oertainly. You look warm, sir. Will you not 
take some refreshment ?” 

Miss Flint offered me ice water and lemonade. I 
partook freely, I lingered half an hour, of talking 











®verything under the sun, but was at length forced 


to depart out seeing Mab again. 
My hom®Was at Irving, the town adjoining Rose- 
ville. I returned there that night, but could not for- 


get those eyes. 

Henceforth I haunted every public gathering’ 
every party and picnic of the neighbouriood, bu 
failed utterly to see or hear of Mab. For | had dis™ 
covered her name, Mab Merle, of Miss Flint, wh 
had casually mentioned her. 

As time passed my hopes were subjected to re- 
peated disappointment, I dreamed of Mab’s eyes and 
cared for nobody else’s eyes. My sisters said I sulked 
and the younger female portion of our community 
pronounced me a bear, 

The summer passed and fall came. I had plenty 
to do, for I had a farm of my own, and autumn is a 
busy season with farmers. 

A livery stable keeper in the city had engaged 
some hay of me. My man, Sam, was ill, and not 
being too prond to take a load of hay to town myself, 
I started. 

It was aday’s trip. Thesun began to set as I was 
on my way home. The birds hushed their twitter- 
ings in the trees and the air blew cool and laden with 
dew, Gradually the beams of the moon gave a soft, 
delusive light to the scene and the horses settled into 
a quiet walk, 

As we were thus leisurely proceeding, a horse and 
light buggy whirled out of a cross-road, and 
suddenly the two teams collided, I felt a jerk and 
crash, I heard a scream. My horses stopped. I 
jumped to the ground and enabled the driver of the 
buggy to stop her startled horse, for the driver was 
a young lady. 

“Oh, sir,” she cried, teariully, “what have I 
done ?” 

I helped her to the ground, unlocked her wheel 
from mine, and saw that the tire and three of the 
felloes of her wheel were broken. 

“How did it happen ?” asked I. 
“TI didn’t see you,” said she. 
** Didn’t see a hay-rack and two horses ?” exclaimed 


“No,” she sobbed; “I am so near-sighted.” 

Just then the faint light stone on her face, and I 
recognized Mab. 

“May Linquire where you are going?’ said I 
gravely. ' 

**I was going home,” answered she, full of en- 
gaging distress. “I was driving fast because 
I thought my aunt would be anxious about me. 
I es thought of meeting any one on this lonely 
road.’ 

“ Well, you will have to go to Irving and stay all 
night. I will take you to my mother’s house, and 
send word to your aunt to-night of what has hap- 
pened. Do you think you can ride half a mile ona 
hay-rack ?” 

unhitehed her horse, and tied him behind my 
team, pulled the broken buggy to one side of the 
road, and then lifted Mab into the hay-rack. I was 
obliged to put one arm round her to keep her steady, 
when I started the horses, while she clung to my 
wrist with one little hand, and thus we went very 
happily to Irving, 

Need I say that J did not lose so good an opportunity 
of making love to the owner of those beautiful eyes 
that had cost me so much anxiety ? 

We had a long evening before us, too, after my 
mother had welcomed Mab, andI had sent a 
messenger, on horseback, to Miss Flint, The moon 
shone, the nightingales sung ; the flowers shed their 
fragrance just for us as we satiu the little porch, I 
wasn’t the sort of fellow to half do things either, 
and before Mab left Irving she had promised to be 


my wife. 
And to-day Mrs. Mab will tell you also that her 
eyes did it all. F. HR. 








LOVE, 

Ir is often asserted that love is only the offspring 
of passion, having its foundation in the baser charac- 
teristics of human nature. He or she who has no 
higher conception of this divine principle can never 
be elevated by it to that condition in life which it 
was designed by an all-wise Providence to establish. 
Cynics may sneer at it as they will—they may regard 
it in whatever light they please; yet, there is a sub- 
limity about it—a grandeur and beauty which convert 
a, desert of brambles into parterre of fragrant flowers 
and transform a heart of selfishness into one of 
feeling and tenderness. 

Instances are numerous in which Love's mollifying 
powers have saved the objects of its regards from 
ruin, infamy and destruction. It has beendisplayed 
in all the walks and trials of life, Its soft breath has 
swept over the brow of the broken-hearted—its 
gentle voice has whispered words of endearment 
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into the eat of the life wearied; and,,as if by a touch 
of some mysterious agency, the heart becomes healed, 
avid the world receives new charms and attractions. 

What is it that prompts: the youth whep he goes 
out from the paternal roof, buoyant with hope.an- 
bition, and energy, to battle with the world? What 
is it that gives aglow to all bis bright-anticipations, 
His visions, his drearhs? What is it tliat nerves-bis 
arm in the busy conflict of his daily routine of busi- 
ness and toil? What is it that gives light to his eye, 
elasticity to his step, and a boldness to bis heart? 
There is sometiiing twining itself around his being 
—« something that sends the current: of ambition 
manthing to his brow—na something that-evun he,.in 
his inexperience, cannot fully compreliend, Yet.to 
him: it is something very pleasant to. dwell upon—it 
gives lim delightful reflections, and) assuages the 
rough encounters he meets with through the day\ 
Deny: the: proposition as we may, the principle that 
actuates the youth—is Love. Througlialhisis visions 
he sees ® pair of soft, tender and confiding eyes 
such as he never saw before; a sweet face,.one tliat 
in his estimation no other face caw rival; a sy) pl 
like form,. one more asgelic'in levelipese than; he 
éver before liad sees; he. liears, too, » deeper and 
mere musical. voices than ever had sounded in bis 
ears ;. and the possessor. of all these rare attractions 
he looks upon as his own, a being with whom his 
future destiny is to be jpined, 

To the pure ia lieart this| principle of love is the 
beason star’ of existence, Oh, how often it shines 
inte the'sonl of one who: is: just ready'ta sink. into 
despair !: How often it penetrates: prison dungeons; 
audveheds the blessed light of hope into the heart 
of the condemned! The warrior on thie field of 
battle wields the’ sword with renewéd vigour and 
potency when he feels that a loved one prays for him 
at home:; the marirter om. the boisterous sea bullets 
the sterms énd billows: wiih, greater zeal wien he 
knows that his manly. efferte-are. appreciated aud he 
himself is respected by a dean one on shore. Every 
trial and burden of life is: bora-with-pleasate: wheu 
loveirules the hour and bershness is nok Say not; 
then, that there is no such thing as love. Cold aad 
unprineipled is: that heart where iv.is not fouad ; and 
loss to-all sense of houour, purity,aud dignity isthat 
individual who scoffs at and condemms: it. Lowe 
therefore; is. the guiding primpiple- of. our nature— 
the deity that rules us—that shapes our coarse;for 
good witen we obey its divine mandates,,but makes 
us miserable: whem onr hearts are shuts against its 
inflaence. 

When love is master of thé siteetion, and. onr 
actions are centrolled by its gentle teaching, ail our 
days are pleasant, fullef hope, aibition aud. energy, 
Is reveals itself in all things signally calculated:to 
advance our happiness; and they who mock: at it 
ouly betray their own grovelling passious: Its 
principles are always the same—its power ig felt-iu 
the lover, the husband, and the mother, prompting to 
d-eds of humanity, heroism and daring: It assumes 
various forms, but always has ove settled purpose, 
one object to accomplish,and that porposeis to better 
our condition, and save us from isjury; whatever 
danger may threaten, 


= 








SELF-MADE. MEN. 

WueENn we glance at tite long:list of characters who 
have: mised themselves: by their own exertions to 
eminence, it would seenr a, thongh there are certain 
ennobling qualities te prodwce which s soil’ of pri+ 
vation and poverty is‘reqtsite. Without any elabo- 
rate research; let us call up from memory the names 
and antecedents of sach men as iilustrate the reniark 
we have just miade. Andersen, the popular. Danish 
poet, lately deceased, was the- son, of a poor shoe- 
maker, and canie near starving to death. His works 
have been printed in fifteen different languages ! Bé. 
ranger, the lyrie poetof France; was-in youth a street 
beggar. Elihu Burritt was a blacksmith’s apprentice) 
Andrew Jackson, Presitentof the United States, wag 
bor of Irish emigrants: Carleton, the Prish novelist 
wis: the son of # peasuit, and begged his way ta 
knowilcdpe. Hemry Clay wus am humble elerk ina 
local vourt ia Virgitiiw. Rafael Carrera, President of 
the Republic’ of Guatemala, begun: his Hle ag a 
Grammer boy: Abraliath Lincolir; Presiitent of the 
United States; way born ir poverty «nd want. Dn- 
miae, the great Freuch novelist and dramatist, was 
the'son of a plunter and # fegress, and was ih a 
starving condition im Paris till he worked His way to 
suovéss.. Daniel Webster, the great American states- 
man, was a poor farmer's son. 

Faraday, the'chemist and naturalist, was a Book- 
binder by trade. Horace Mann, the eminent educa- 
tionist, was boriiu poverty. Herring, the remarkable 
nimal painter, began the profession of art b 
paintingsignboards, Jasmin, the Burns of the south 





of France, was the son of a tailor, and the grandson 
of a. street beggar..Dickens, in his youth, was a. 
newspaper reporter, Benjamin Franklin, the philos- 
,opher,.was a.soap-boiler and tallow chandler in early 
life. Horace Greeley was a printer's boy, but ruse to 
the: front rank of jourrslism, and was a candidate for 
the Presidency, . Minie; the inventor of the wull- 
known. rifle; was a private soldier. Johu, Jacob: 
Astor,, who died worth. over four millions stelivg, 
began life as a mechanic.. Sir Richard Arkwright, 
the famous inventor, was, a. barber's apprentice. 
Robert Owen, the philanthropist, was shop-boy to a 
grocer. Stephen: Girard, whe.did so much for Phil- 
adelphia, commenced life as: a cabin-boy, in a coasting’ 
‘schooner. Stanfield, the distinguished. landscape 

inter, was a:common. foremast hand’ aboard ship. 
Charles Lamb was # charity scholar, 

John Bunyan, the famous author. of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, was @ tinker. Thiers, the. well-known’ 
historian and French minister, was. charity, scholar;, 
and afterward a.printer’s boy.. Burns, the. poet, was. 
a ploughman. Thomas Wright, the Manchester phil-: 
anthropist, worked in an iron foundry for forty years, 
John Bright,.the orator and statesman, was a cotton 
spinner. Nathanidl Greene, tie distinguished Ame 
rican general, was @& blacksmith. William Lloyd. 
Garrison, the philanthropist, was: browgiit upto the 
ce binet-maker’s trade, Jotvannes: Rowgs; the leader 
of the German Catholic mavemett, wased pod? shiep-: 
herd boy. Frederick Douglass, the dtsttitguivlied: 
Athericen’ orator and writer, was « Soutiior dlavea, 
Thomas Hood, the famous’ humourist‘and aathior, was 
an engraver by‘trade, Joliu Led@yerd, the Amerionn 
traveller, wasones a¢ommof sailor. EBeneser Ellfot, 
the poet, was an iton-founder. De Foe, the popalar 





author'of “ Robinson Crusoe;”” was a butelier's boy. | 


Marsttal Ney, Duke of Bichingen, one of Napoleon's 
most fimous generals, was by trade # cooper. 

John CO. Callioun, the entinent Ameri¢an’ stateman, 
was the son ofan Trish emigrant: Obtistopher Oo- 
Jumbue was a poor Ftalino sailor‘boy, bat afterward 
the discoverer of @# ¢ontinent. Daguerre; whose 
name’ las been rendered’ famous'by tHe discovey of 
the Mey 9 process; was’ a poor’ tivatrical 
scene painter: Captain Cook; tlie fanrons navigator, 
was’ a conmion' sailor in-early lifé:; Dongtee Jerrold, 
the great wit, author, and playwright) Was @ eonipo- 
sitor in # Léndon printing office: 

And so we mifght go on multiplying teresting ex 
amples of's etirilar character. Is there fot enevar- 
agement tt these facts g t for’ tlie poor’ 
and dowt-tiearted, and also'# re for those who 
constattly' Harp upor the wrongs of the Humble, and 
the impassable burriers betwee High and low ? Bach 
‘man is the arclitect of his own fortune; and siccess 
‘is’ ever’ connueted 
Though “fortune brings fm some boats that are not 
steered,” still, #8 @ tule, the mould’ ofa muin’s fortune 
iy in his owir hands: 


THE USURER’S DAUGHTER, 








—_— —_s 
GHAPTBR VII. 

Tue truth was, being. out of cash: was no} very 
pleasing predicament with our hero on his retara. te 
his native place:. Therefore, while: casting,about ia 
his mind the most feasible; means: whereby to gain an 
interview with his uncle, he hit upon that of his 
fatherly regard for thé little . innocent. hé. had 
abaudoned ftom its birth as the most plausible he 
could compass. z 

He was coolly received by Bis uncle, in silence and 
‘tears by Constance, who drew her flattering breath 
rapidly, albeit with assumed calmness, as she faised 
her beadtiful:boy ftom the ¢radle‘and heid' tit up to 
receive his father’s first kiss, 


And now, fora titte; that father’s wandertig fancy i 


seemed: to yield to Vetter, pureriufluences, His wnele 
‘bad made it a cundiviow of revei¥ing him isto. bis 
house or doing anything for himthatiliestoald be- 
take Himself tosome proiéssiow; so be decided. in 
favour of the study of medivine; and for » time! was 
regular in his attenda upon lectures, appearing to 
take much interest iu them; andy ow the whule; 
seemed to yield to better and. home’ impuiges. 

But soon novelty. lost its chav: aud his solid pro- 
peusities, too weak and vicious, to long, retain a4 
virtuons or domestic impression, were soon in pursuit 
of the mercenary endearments more cougenial.to.bié 
vitiated tastes. Again his professed affection waned; 
indifference and: neglect succeeded, and Constance 
was again left, in. uacared-for. loneliness, to. stifle.as 
best she might her anguished memories,,hex deartli 
of hope. 

, Mr. Poydrass allowed her a moderate: but suffi- 





by the brave and’ persevering. |, 


she removed to oblige: her husband, who-made the 
staid customs of his: uncle’s house the excuse for his 
late hours abroad. 

“ Had I home of my own where I, could invite 
my friends, I would not be driven to seek society 
elsewhere,’ was his cold and unfeeling reply, when 
Constance, with a faltering voice, and in tears, ven- 
tured.to remonstrate with him: on the course he was 
taking, as. calculated te disoblige: his uncle, and 
hazardous to his ultimate prospects: 

How convince such a man that, returning like the 
repentant prodigal, steepéd to the lips in poverty, 
owing to his very subsistence to his uncle’s bounty, 
that study—application was looked for in return for 
all the benefits. conferred ? : 

Once removed from.his unele’s house, instead of 
Teforming, it seemed. as if all. restraiat was thrown 
aside—he rarely attended lectures, lost all his former 
jtaste for cliniquea and the disseetion-rooms—rarely 
ever dined or supped at home, while his wife’s small 
allowance from his unele barely sufficed for his.gam- 
bling debts. F 
,.. Qne morning Constance was.surprised and annoyed 
, by him proposing to invite: to their home her-once 
ardent admirer, Alfred Ingersoll, Circumstances 
had materially changed with the parties since Mr, 
Lamb had told his Dick,, to “ never admit 
. that. Dr. Ingersol on. auy pretext whatever.”” He 

succeeding in dyilding; up: a large and 
rin Teetiat oesartieed ot tle’ hana. Cot bok 
evstill fondly w ° eart, not 
only lost, the Bia i ay Vinal of the miser, but 
also the: little property Bequeathed by her wnele, 
Florien, And pate» once envied cousia 
Laurent, was now «# ba pt—a gambler—debaged 
by species of licentiousness, clouding the pure 
brow of his wife in shame for. hia. misdeeds: 

It might: have been. difficult.to analyze the feelings 
that swayed the breasts of the three on the occasion 
of her husband bringing. Dr. Ingersoll to his house 
for the first time. Lawrence brought his handsome 
and talented cousin to his house merely to; secure a 
reliable source whence to borrow when hard up for 
, the needful, and.to have some legitimate excuse for 
swearing at his wife whenever, it suited his policy to 
| intimidate her. So that bipcoe, bene was calmin its 
deductions as he narrowly noted the mauner of ay 
.ing.of the two. he meant. tor victimige,; drawing 
inference accordingly, of ; 

While thecool brain. of: the master spirit of evil 
was at work casting up his te, I lk, wrapt 
in the contemplation. of = beauty alimost. divine, 
thought of Constance.as he had seem her first audas 
he met her now, a voluntary exile, at her busband’s 
bidding, from the omp that in her destitution had 
sheltered herself and babe,, while that.she now strove 
to render attractive, was. neglected for the: haunts of 


viceand infamy. 

Left. in uncared-for solitade, while accastomed 
from her cradle:to be loved, she to whom affectfon 
was needful as the air she breathed was left. ever 
now alone, to stifle. as best she. might the affection 
rejected by him: on, whom only it might be lawfally 
bestowed, And then he from: where she sat 
ina low chair, holding back her. wealth: of silken 
curls, laughing at the unsuccesful attempts of the 
rosy boy on her knee: to clutch them in bisydimpled 
hands upraised above his own. bright curls, The 
laugh,,.se sweetly musical, reminded: bim of ether 
days, and turning with asigh to where Lawrence ateod 
; with.ao omivous frown. on. Lis dark. brow Ingersoll 
| asked himself :. ; 

“ Will ber love for her husband endure? Will it 
rise: above neglect. and. contempt to, sue for. but eon- 
|siderate usage before strangers, clinging to him 
‘hopeless for the sake of her child? Must that 
glorious creature supplicate for but the outward show 
of respect, to be again contemptuously cast. aside ? 
and when again, abaudoned will the. sense, of what 
she owes herself rise superior to all, to gild.a lonely 
ruin? Time will.show.” 

And it did. 

For Constance, apprized: by her husbamd of his 
intention to bring; his cousin. to spend: the-evening, 
though. her yielding nature, that ever moulded/itselt 
as’ wax to his every whim, made no objection, yet 
did she wish that this trial might have been spared 
her. Up to this time she had deluded herself with 
the belie& that im. the strict performance of every 
duty she bad schooled her heart to bear unflinchingly 
a meeting with Alfred Ingersoll, without one 
‘thoayht, one tired; disloyal to’ tier Husband. 
Dresving’ Herself’ with studied platiness; she met 
Chin with a catite stvilée of ‘weleome, styiitg, as’she 
’ extended her hand: 
bh) Dr. fugersolly 1 ant anaffectedly glad to meet 
psalm and feeling that her kusband’seye was 

ssearchingly upon ber, she led forward her beaati- 
} ful child, adding,‘ Laurent told me you! would come, 
and I. brought his: little bey, thinking you would 











cient aunual allowance; whev, with her little boy; 


like to see him,” 
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Ingersoll stooped to kiss the rosy little fellow, 
who, accustomed to being caressed, raised his fair 
face fearlessly, presenting his sweet lips to meet the 
proffered salute. 

“They tell me the boy is like me, Alfred, What 
eay you?” asked Lawrence, maliciously, seeing 
Ingersoll pueh back the golden, clustering curls 
from the white forehead of the sweet, intelligent 
child. 

“Like you? 
blunder, added, “I find him taller, more intelligemt. 
than little fellows of his age.” ; 

“And that he is tall may be accounted one 
of resemblance,” said Constance, wishing to pam the 
error right, “and that he is intelligent mayas easily 
be accounted to never having been made emer te the 
care of a menial. Laurent’s gooey 

i 8, 


beautifal boy into whose 
fondly than with either of thei. 


ne} brow flushed 


Still, was he not Rete 
it not to oblige him (a 
his evil 
womanly delicacy, 
band’s frequent absence left bat 
to be alone with him she would rather have never 
met? 

If he came and sat by her work-table, or played 
with ber little boy, still) was ke not ber husband's 
friend whom she:received by bis: express command? 
And when at last his: ever-varied, i 
converse led gradually to the subject of her awn 
neglected life, Low could she, to whom affection wis 
necessary as the breuth she drew, tie: food of! her 
existence, how couldi she reject hissympathy ? Pure. 
eniuded and gentle, bers was not. the stern discipline 
of the mind thet dreads a lusking ilkin every gleam 
of good, or sets a monitorwpon the heart’s best feel- 
ings, ehecking their impulses at the source, dannuing 
ite warm currents up forever, 

Unlike his cousin Lawrence, he bad loved Con 
etauce with ell the first fresh. impulses.of his honest 
heart. He hed heard that she was a neglected wife, 
and bad read in her sunken cheek and pallid brow 
@ confirmation of its trathi Aud iu the tearful, 
averted glance and silence more eloquent than any 
words, with which she heard the gradual approach 
to the ‘subject of ber neglected life, he read, or 
thouy lit be read, that he had never been forgotten. 

Ingersol] bed no-sympathy: with evil, but passion 
isa sort of insanity, its illwsions being often as great ; 
under their spell’ Ingersoll’s gloom would’ vanish, 
the clouds and eares of the day, that mere thaa ever 
darkened his brow since again thrown in Constance’, 
sediety, would again, under their short lived 
balluciuatiou, subside into the quiet calm of perfect 
coutent. " 

Playing with her little. boy, ‘telling him ‘tales, 
building up card houses, aud whistling him to sleep, 
though all of & nature foreign to his usually staid ead 
etudious character, Constanee was struck with surprise 
at his vatiableness, but whileisie mverenced thé léss 
yet did she‘like him the better for it. 

Whiist walking back and forth in that quiet parlour, 
whistling the: little Floriev to’ sleep, and’ secure that 
Mra, Lawrence’s attention was upou her needlework, 
generally something for her’ hustand, he would, with 
asort-of desperate defiance of bis consvience, continue 
to pace the floor with the sieeping boy’s head resting 
onhis slicalder, himself engaged in the dangerous con” 
templation of w beauty and gentleness that bad pro- 
duced upem his senses a greater intoxication than 
when she had beep the worshipped of’ his young 
heart’s idolatry, four years befére. 

Curefally evnesaling every demonstration of the 
covflicting passions, struggling in the Vesavian 
structure within, he succeeded in repressiug every 
outward denroustration of ‘his feelings, while aban- 
doning his hidden soul without a scruple to their 
seductions. 

_As aman of honour, be, would have been in- 
diguaut at tue thought of wronging his friend, even 


Oh, no!” Then correcting hig 


' come, a her lips now no longer 





by aword; but his thoughts and feelings were his 
own, and into those his scruples did not extend. To 
admire, worship, his cousin’s wife, could not injure 
him as long as the admiration was confined to his 
own breast. Or, again, reasoned our philosopher, 
could it be a crime to share in the sweet influences 
that rendered that pleasant home attractive? Could 


it be sinning to give his soul up to the sweet, pure 


hallowing and sanctifying all within its 

spell,.so long as the offects were hidden from all the 
world beside ? 

Or how could it even be a sinful ambition to as- 


LP pire to a place in her regard, a distinction, once cer 


tainly his? How could this hope be a crime so 
as aameele of his passionate regard ever peore.| 


could he find the contemplation dangerous, 


the since they formed his very nature, 
"7 bra a or why deny himself the pleasure of 


the evil he should shun, so long as it could. 
but himself? No; he would bask in the 
charmofhis present existeuce, enjoying it in perfect 
nce Constance should herself never know ; 
be most careful that no word, no, aylable 
eit his claim to the calm and sweet 
the eye that ever beamed ao kindly wel- 


ke it... 
last she would, raise her 
poidery frame, to ask if Floriem wam mek 
we would start at the sound of het voiam, and 
+ his own inattention, while: lie chest sud 
Yes, I believe 


up a book aud 
selection 


eteemansae wig mata 
ext might not alaem 
propriety; raving alwaya at an 


rn. to hig@wn bachelor roomg and 
Oo his pillow, aronad 
‘and fear; while @on- 


ere Sense Te ark inteonen 
us reserve as to as r. when 
ifbe. bad geen, her husband laiely, rm 

“ Yes ; I met him this morning, 

“ Was.any, one, with hig,2” 

“ He wae cou with Migs Carpenter.” 

“ Miss Carpenter!” echoed Constance; then, as:a, 
flush succeeded the sudden, paller that had overspread 
her.faed, ahe bent her head lower owex hes work- 
bex to. cenceal, bar feelings, Ingersoll waa not aware 
that, an, intimacy was, said to,aubsiat, between Law- 
rence, and, the, actness.; but it, pone the less grieved, 
him to see the pure brow of ‘hig wife clothed in seck- 
cloth for the-desertiou of an unpriucipled man; and 
in an hour of passion, and. resentment, ou his, part—. 
of tears, and indiguation on. hers—te.so. far soothed 
her wounded priue that she listened calmly, silently, 
while, he. wold her of, the-large.sume that, Lawrence 
had lost at gambling, though he did uot mention the 
equally large amount borrowed from himself, 

During, the recital Cunstance was in, that humilia- 
ting: position when indiguation, subsides, inte. the 
mute, tearful sense, of uomerited wrong, and a 
wonmanis, soul is ready, to melt.at the first approach 
of Fy fig Would Constance forget har woman’s 
dignity,? as a fate like this to be hers? Was 
the conviction of her husband's upworthiness to, cast 
its blight; over her own pure soul? Because he had 
forsaken her was she to prove untrue, to herself? 
Raising her calm, dark eyes from. the embroidery 
frame, wheron they had been fixed during hie recital, 
they looked wild and earnest in his, face a3 she, said, 
in her sad, sad, sweet, voice: 

“ Doctor, even as, my husband's cousin you have 
said too much, and Llistened too far; let it not, occur 

in.’”” 

Angry and annoyed, lagersoll bad stayed away. 
for some days, He knew that, Lawrence was still 
absent, and was, just turning over in bis mind what 
manner of excuse heceuld make fox calling on Mrs. 
Lawrence when he ;raceixed a note from her, stating 
the illness of Mr. Poydrass, and, his indignation at 
Laurent’s still absenting bimself at recitations. 

Glad of this,exquse.tecall.. Dr. Ingersoll went in 
the eveying toa, lecsure, preparatory to setting forth 
the next day on @ vacation tour, 

‘The traces of tears were, on Constance’s pale cheek 
when she, entered, yet she avoided all farther, refer- 
euce to the subject, save torepeat the already ex- 
press:d fear thatif Laurent prolonged his absenev 
it. would greatly offend his best aud trveat friead— 
his uncle, . While Ingersoll, taught caution by bis 
late experimenjing in speaking candidly of his rela- 
tive’s shameless profligacy, was conteuting himself 
to do the uimost to farther her wishes the lock of 


ot 


the door was heard to move, and the next moment 
her husband stood in the room. 

Ingersoll, at the time, was taking his leave, and 
was standing with his back to the door, so did not 
perceive the stealthy entrance until, noting the 
sudden pallor that blanched the cheek of Constance 
to an ashy white, while her eyes were raised ina 
wild, glassy stare, he turnedsuddenly to see on what 
blighting object they*rested, to meet the demoniac 
glare of hatred that scowled from beneath the dark, 
knit brows of Laurent Laurence, 

“My husband,’ spoke the soft, sweet tones of 
Constance. 

But, without heeding her, he advanced direct to 
where his cousin. stead, 

Trembling, { had a bolt from,Heaven fallen 
at her feet Constance could not hgwe-been ntore be- 
reft.of every faculty than now ip sight amd suund and 
feeling ; reeling, she graspedi ata — support, 
| while Ingersoll, with knit bmew and flery eye, 
“nt And co X Suh you hare” 

80 you have profited: by my absence 
to make my home emything but the slimipe of my 
honoar !’* é 
“1 comm hare to-night te learn your wife’s 
wishes.” ‘ 
Ps tia inlue shouted the infin Lasonce. 

Lawrence, if you meke quarre t 
ma, therden to avvid the of the maquey [ 
I you spare your 

_ ween ae fam yom can lower your- 


“ Have you finished@i?™ , 

“T heave trustedi that upam yon will do me 
the justice to beliewm — in this. visit solely 
by @ wish to semvm, amdinem, geod night, Good 

Soy ESTE 

angry, \ ereo t. His 
reason told him, thatw/he hadimeant well by this visit, 
and the idea ef toang higher tribunal 
than bis:resgom, for alk the motives, hopes, aims, of 
_himimmost soul, never erossed his mind. Such were 


a wideas of duties to his friend. As 
he would have been torn to 
ater bees word or act of his 


had cast their 

e spot on her, And for himself, he would have 
looked upon it as weakness, nay, despised himself, 
bad hathought. bis virtue requiged the oheek of fear 
in an all-raling Providence, which governs the um. 
philosophic, vulgax. hard, Alas, for the krewledge 
that acnomplished gegtiemanand scholar pose 
seased of bis own beat. | 

Whaeo Dn Iagersoll left thexeom Constance, re- 
covering from the chill torpor of intellect that had 
leit, hex stupefied—mate, adv anced with nearly her 
accustomed calmness to where her husband stoed 
glaring onber with the fixed, demoniac scowl of hate, 
and, despite.the livid hue resting: on his, bloated, vis- 
age, on her approach grasped hig bands earnestly: im 
hers as she asked: 

“Sarely, Lausent, after all L have borne an- 
complainiugly of neglect and desertion, you cantos 
deem go uaworthily. of my mature ea that | conld 
hexbous oue thought, one feeling, uatrue te you ?’’ 

But our hero, wag here, a sceptio upon principle. 
It; suited him just then, to, dowbt bis friead’s motives 
—he owed him alarge sum, that he might otherwise 
fiad it difticulttorefuad, lt behoved him therefore to 
doubt his wife’g, honour, Sle, the pure, minded 
and. the true, whose brow would flush apd cheek 
crimson, at a thought.of impurity, whese soul bad 
revolted at a deed of shame—to all her earnest plead~ 
ing, toarfal appeals, it suited him to be callous, uae 
believing, a sceptic on principle. 

Among his other accomplish ments Lawrence ranked 
that of,being a first-rate shot (such worthies gene-. 
rally are). Without other reply to his gentle, uns 
offending, wife than rudely pushing her aside 
Lawrence opened his desk and sat. dewa to write” 
Divining bis purpose, Consiauge sprang: forward 
and, laying her cold, trembling baud om, bis shoulder’ 
said, in a shrill, excited toma “ You will wot 
challenge him, Laurent, you cannot, you dave wot ? 
Ob, think, my husband! On what pretext ehalienge an 
unoffendiog man ?” 

Sianping his foot, withrage, he ordered her up 
to ber roow, but unminding, sie kuek, cliuging to 
his chair, a8 her bands, were clasped iu her agonized 


4c ead heer me swear, on bended knee, that 
nevev, by word.or look, as your cousin betrayed the 
trust you placed im iaviting Lim here—thea bow can 
you challenge him ?—how returu to me, covered with 
his blood 2” 

“ Hal there’ where. you're sensitive, is it?” and 
turuing from-her, he agaiu dipped his peu im the ink, 

She; left the room and iv a few moments heard him 
sun IROD & Servant. 

“ Heve, Lewis,.take this note in all haste to Mr, 
Rogexs..”’ 





“Suppose he’s at the theatre,” was the sagacious 
Observation, 
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“You must find him, and here is money; now be 
off.’’ 

The lawyer lived in the adjacent street, and, 
being at home, presently returned with the boy. 
Constance heard his light step in the hall, then 
heard her husband accost him as they entered the 

riour. 

“You know by my note why I have sent for 

un ?”’ 

“ Yes, I suppose so—but can this be possible ?” 

**Let us not refer to it, Rogers; the sooner it is 
over the better, arrange all for me, the place—every- 
thing. See him to-night if you can.” 

“Certainly, the scoundrel, Have you written the 
challenge ?” 

“ Here it is ; now lose no time, my good fellow.” 

** ]'ll go to him at once ; give yourself no uneasi- 
ness about that, but go to bed; do try to get some 
sleep. I'll be here early with a carriage; shall I 
bring a surgeon?” 

“No, but if I don’t lame him for life I’ll blow 
my own brains out before I leave the ground.” 

“*Mr. Lawrence, while condemning Dr. Ingersoll, 
as I ought, still | cannot but regret to hear you 
speakthus. Perhaps I exceed my promise in tres- 
passivg upon your just resentment, bnt you know I am 
what is called aserionus man, and the chances are 
fearfully awful. ‘I'ry to compose yourself, be assured 
I will do all you can possibly desire.” And he left the 
house. 

Proceeding at once to Dr. Ingersoll’s residence, 
Mr. Rogers briefly explained the purport of his visit, 
expressing Mr. Lawrence’s desire that the meeting 
should take place as speedily as possible, and proposed 
the next morning at five o'clock, requesting Dr, Inger- 
soll to name some friend with whom he might arrauge 
preliminaries. 

The doctor hesitated, then said : 

“Mr, Rogers, no man who knows me can call me 
® coward; nor have I the least sympathy with the 
disparagement of duelling raised by moralists to de- 
cry the law of honour, which is, after all, a noble 
rule of action, exacting as it does obligations that 
could be compelled by no other power; believing 
that it, more than all the homilies ever preached, en- 
forces men’s views of their obligations to each other 
and to society. In its noble contempt of life it raises 
men’s contempt for whatever is mean or designing, 
and in the generous sacrifice it equally demands | 
think it may be questioned whether the older injune- 
tions of pulpit morality cherish the same energetic 
sentiments as this energetic principle. Still, when a 
scoundrel uses duelling as a pretext to save himself 
irom paying his debts—obligations of honour—I 
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[DANGEROUS THOUGHTS. } 


have a serious objection to risking my life to abet 
such a one in his villany !” 

“ Then I am to understand that you refuse to meet 
Mr, Lawrence?” 

“Had I wronged my relative in his absence, that 
my life should pay the forfeit I should hold as just 
aud right——” 

“To what doesall this tend?” 

“That I will not, by meeting Lawrence, help the 
well-thinking world to judge wrongfully. But let 
him give me any other reasonable ground of quarrel, 
and he shall not find me backward in giving him all 
the satisfaction he craves.” 

“A coward, as well as scoundrel,” muttered 
Rogers, as he retraced his way to his friend. Herein, 
however, he was mistaken. Alfred Ingersoll had 
been from earliest boyhood insensible to fear, but 
he would not, by meeting the degraded, brutalized 
gamester, aid to bruit the alleged infamy of the 
woman he so truly loved, and whose heart he knew 
to be tenanted by a spirit pure and unsullied as the 
mountain suow. Should he not, by meeting her 
hnsband, help to ruin the good name of the woman 
he would have been torn to pieces but to serve ? And 
now, when distractedly pacing his room, he learned 
by cruel experience, to kuw the results of braving, 
in self-reliance, the evil he should have shunned. 

With earliest dawn Constance, finding all still in 
the house, tied on her bunnet and veil, aud, envelop. 
ing her slight, graceful figure in a iarge shawi, 
went silently out, and was soon at the residence of 
her husband’s uncle. 

Strangely enough, though she had outraged none 
of the laws of honour by which men are governed, he 
received her vehement assurance very drily, re- 
marking that her husband must be the best judge of 
how to right his own honour and peremptorily re- 
fused to interfere in the matter. 

Agonized between her tortured dearth of hope, ns 
regarded either her husband or uncle, her ouly ap- 
parent course, if she would save bloodshed, seemed 
to lie in seeing Dr. Ingersoll. , 

Drawing the thick folds of her veil over her pale, 
sweet face, she proceeded at once to his office. 

As might have been expected at that early hour, 
he had not yet come down, but, giving a card to the 
boy, she requested that it might be given immedi- 
ately to his master, desiring that he might be ac- 
quainted that she waited him iu the office. 

The boy, thinking that his master’s proféssional 
services must be urgently wanted, flew upstairs and 
presently returned, saying that the doctor would be 
down immediately, and directly following Ingersoll 
made his appearance. 
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His face was very pale and the hair that used te 
wave so lightly above his temples now hung ip 
neglected disarray, clinging to his damp brow. 

Constance was the first to speak, 

“ Alfred !’”?— it was the only time she had ever 
called him thus, save when they had met to sever, 
when her girlhood dream of love was broken— 
“ Alfred, you will not surely meet your cousin, yoo 
will not cover your hands with his blood?” 

He grew even paler as he replied : 

**I would not, Constance, but you know I must.” 

“And why? I know, Alfred, bow needlessly 
Laurent has provoked you in all thix, Yet surely 
you will not meet him, adding thereby to all my 
past misery. Only promise me you will not, 
Alfred ?” 

** Alfred! Oh, Constance, what a heart I have 
lost! ‘lo but hear you call.me thus I would submit 
to be called poitroon and coward, be despised, 
shunued. But consider, he bas dared to couple your 
name with dishonour—yours, loveliest, as you are the 
dearest, best of women; you, who have never in 
your short, troubled life, offended against religion, 
purity and your own sweet, womanly principle. 
Neither have I outraged, by any act'ef mive, those 
laws of honour he appeals to, by betrayal of conti- 
dence. Yet, Constance, I must, notwithstanding, give 
the desired meeting to one I consider my inferior in 
every respect.” 

She rose to go. He took her hand, which was icy 
cold, and, pressing it between his own cold palms, 
detained her while he spoke fast and hurried. 

*- Constance! di arest, most beloved of women! for 
now at this, our, perhaps, last earthly meeting, the 
cold formalities of the world must be swept away 
before tue gat hering mists of the grave have drawn 
their chill mantle round me. Constance, oh, in 
mercy, turn not so coldly from me! have some pity ! 
I must meet him, else would I be scoffed, shunned, 
disgraced, trampled upon ever after. I must, there- 
fore, meet him, but not on the grounds he has chosen, 
that groundless quarrel being but a mean subterfuge 
to avoid his indebtedness, Bat to his friend, Rogers, 
I have called him a scoundrel, aud I suppose fos 
these I owe him satisfaction.” 

He sighed heavily and added; 

“Tf he is determiued to fight, I won’t deprive him 
of the satisfaction of aiming at me, yet dol swear 
not to raise my pistol against his life, Should I re- 
fuse to meet him I would be abhorred of men, and 
while feeling that I have no guilt to expiate I would 
yet not be looked upon as a reprobate.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 
—_@ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Young Ella was the happiest maid 
That ever hailed the infant epring 5 
Her carol charmed the blissful s bis 
Love taught his favourite nymph to sing. 
But, oh! that sorrow's previa worm 
Should nip the tender buds of peace. 
Now wan with woe is Elia’s form 
And all her notes of rapture cease. 
Alas, poor Ella ! 

“Erica, my love, there is a visitor coming to- 
day, or to-morrow, whom I think you will like to 
see,” said Sir Hilary Vesci, somt week or so after 
Thyra’s interview with Mike on the border of the 


THYRA 


e. 

The post-bag had been delivered, and the baronet 
had repaired as usual to the apartments where his 
invalid child and gentle companion were accustomed 
to pass their mornings. 

The young daughter of the Vescis was perhaps 
somewhat improved in health since she had returned 
to her native air and beloved home, with the gentle 
and judicious tending of Thyra Desmond to complete 
her comfort, 

True, the shock she had received was far too vio- 
lent and general for her to display a marked change 
in her state, and her powers of locomotion were com- 
pletely prostrate for the present, but still her general 
health, her spirits, and even her voice, betrayed 
greater and incréasing strength, and kindled fresh 
hopes in the mind of her father and her friend. 

But the effect on Sir Hilary of this dawn of hope 
was somewhat anomalous and unjust. 

Instead of the gratitude that he ought to. have felt 
for the benefit which Thyra’s presence and unwearied 
attention had brought to the invalid he was more in- 
clined to look forward to the near approach of the 
time when they might dispense with the services of 
the beautiful girl, whom he regarded with a singular 
and uneasy jealousy and prejudice. 

It might be that he disliked the presence of a 
stranger, or that the very humiliation he had sub- 
mitted to for his child’s sake still rankled in his 


t. 
Whatever the cause, there was no question that he 
was constrained and formal in the presence of their 
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(LORD ORAN MORE’S LETTER.] 


young guest, and his greatest relief in the recovery 
of his daughter would have been in the opportunity 
thus afforded of dispensing with her companion’s ser- 
vices and presence. 

On the present occasion the lake maiden was seated 
in a window recess, busily engaged in arranging 
some work for Erica’s amusement, a diversion of 
employment that was already varying the invalid’s 
tedious hours of confinement, and Sir Hilary, after 
his usual courteous and formal greeting, had taken 
no farther heed of her presence, but proceeded to his 
station beside Erica’s sofa to reveal his tidings, 

The invalid’s cheeks flushed with the words, 

“Ts it possible? Is it Brian, papa?’’ she said, 

rly. 

“No, certainly not,” was the sharp reply, at least 
it sounded so to the sensitive nerves that were accus- 
tomed to such considerate and tender treatment. 
“ My dear child, do you not know that your brother 
is some five hundred miles away ere this, and it will 
be some months ere it is likely he will be able to 
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strangers on that account,” returned Sir Hilary, 
somewhat quickly. “It is simply that he has some 
affairs in the neighbourhood which make his presence 
necessary, and he wrote to ask for my advice on one 
or two points, at the same time informing me of the 
state of his health. My reply was, of course, an in- 
vitation to Rosanne, and this letter is a grateful and 
ready acceptance—in fact, far more so than would 
have been expressed in the ordinary way, and I 
quite expect he will be here in a day or two.” 

“Certainly, papa, I don’t doubt dear old Bridget 
will make him very comfortable,” answered the girt, 
wearily, “TI should think the best room to put him 
in would be the little Blue Chamber, and dressing- 
closet, There isa small bed-room connected with 
them, which will do for his servant, if he is so ill as 
to want one near him.” 

“That is like my own Erica, always thoughtful 
and compliant with my slightest wish,” returned the 
baronet, tenderly. “ I wonder whether you will 
always be soin more important matters, darling,” 
he pr ded. “It were indeed a joy and a blessing 





return? But though it is not Brian, it is 
you rather liked when you saw him, and who ought 
now to touch your little ladyship into additional sym- 
pathy,” he went on, resuming the lighter and more 
affectionate tone in which he generally addressed his 
sick darling. ‘ Itis your old friend, Lord Oranmore, 
Erica—the young fellow who came more than once 
to Rosanne while he was at school with Brian, and 
seam so particularly kind to you in those childish 
ys.” 

Erica did not betray the slightest embarrasment at 
the announcement. In fact, there was scarcely the 
amount of interest that might reasonably have been 
expected in her look and tone as she replied : 

“Indeed, papa—oh, yes, I do remember some one 
who used to play with me to my heart’s content, but 
it was toolong ago for meto feel any great interest in 
his arrival, now that Iam too old and too ill for such 
childish sports.” 

“ Well, you are not too old for girlish amusements, 
nor too ill to feel sympathy with bim now that he is 
an invalid also, and coming here partly on that ac- 
count.” 

Erica smiled languidly, 

“ Why, papa, I should have thought one sick per- 
son quite enough in a house,” she replied with a wan 
smile, “ without bringing more care and dismalness to 
Rosanne.” 


ne. 
* Ah, I did not mean that Lord Oranmore is so ill 
as to be nursed, or that he is coming to comparative 





to me that my utmost efforts for your happiness and 
prosperity could scarcely repay.” 

It was strange, but the very lovingness of the tone 
and the look rather recalled to Erica’s mind the me- 
morable conversation that preceded her ill-omened 
departure from Rosanne, and, though it did not seem 
in the least connected with the coming of the young 
nobleman, it yet gave an uneasy and by no means 
propitious association with his name and arrival, 
which was decidedly undeserved. 

“ Shall I be obliged to receive him, papa ? I mean, 
must I be in the drawing-room and take my meals 
with you as usual?’ she asked, after a slight 


pause. 
“T should a prefer it, Erica. I am far too 
dull to be a suitable companion for so young as 
man,” he replied, “ and it will very likely cheer and 
rouse you favourably enough for your own benefit. 
So now all is settled, and I will go and give 
the necessary orders. Miss Desmond, I need no 
longer detain you from your charge,” he added, 
rising with the somewhat formal courtesy that more 
effectually marked a barrier between his own rank 
and his danghter’s companion than the most 
haughty neglect. 

Erica lay still for a few moments without speak- 


fg. 
“Thyra, dear, come here,” she said, at last. “I 
want to talk to you.” 

Thyra hastened to her side at the words. 





** Here is the tatting,’’s’ -aid. “I have got it 
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quite right for you now. It was only a pattern or 
two wrong.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want it now,” was the rather 
fretful answer, though in another moment the im- 
patience was atoned for by the invalid, in her sweet, 
girlish way. ‘‘ Forgive me, it was very naughty, 
she said, “ to be so cross when you had been taking 
such trouble, but I was rather vexed, you know, 
about what papa told me, and soI suppose | vented 
wy ill-humour on you.” b 

“ And why, dear girl, should that annoy you? 
was the rather amused qnestion of the lake 


maiden. 
kmow,’” said Erica, though as 





“Oh, I searcel 
warm flush that dyed hercheek somewhat. beli 


her words. “Only, yom see, I thought ib was, Brian, 
and it was so pm dP to find, Ke will no& be here 
for so long,, and besidee—besides,” she.added, ue I 
am rather serry Lord is com now. 

Thyzm did. not further, though #.rather. 
cleanen, if 


t to dawn om her 
mind ae tothe nae wouter: but she merely 


ob 3 

“* Well, lave, you msed not im any way tey 
yourghemmag wiiiie hati as de Hilary 
said, itt im very possible itmay do you good by 


making-some variety. you notlike-him ? Is.he 
a disagreeable e continued, zabber mus~ 
chievously, 


‘ |—oh, no—thiadt im, he waa.not.so when I knew 
him,” replied the gir. “Hie waa: very lively and 
kind and always sesmedi aa ready for any 
sport or expeditiom ae I was, enlj—only now it is 
so different.” i 

And a fewsa accents, lite an involuntary waii, 
came at theembof the sentenss, like the tears in 
the voice, of “wich thie poets speaks. 

“Dearest — ca, what is itwhatdo you mean ?” 
eaid the som. -olee of heecompanion. ‘ Why 
should it e¢ «#f .emt? Whgshould you not be able 
to find pleasure in theaagetg of am old friend now 
that you are so ill” 

There was no answer at first, but the tears flowed 
down her delicate cheeks with a gentle but ateady 
course that spoke more touchingly than the most 
violent and impulsive burst of sorrow. 

“My darling, what is it? What can have dis- 
tressed you so much? What have I said?’ asked 
‘Thyra, soothingly, kneeling by the sofa and bending 
ever her young charge. 

“Oh, Thyra, do you not understand—car you not! 
see how nmruch this makes me feel’ my: illness and 
helplessness ?”"said the girl; eadiy. “Wien Eord 
Oravimore saw we last | wae well and strong’ amd 
able to doanything that we liked, and now b am 
useless.and powerless, and whatwiil hethink te see 
me like an old, confirmed imvalid?” 

‘Thyra did not. argue the poimt that. it. would. not 
in the:least signify what.the qoang man did think 
of the: child-ginl, as. Exica. did seem even im her 
young eyes. 

But she merely suggested, in.» gantla tone.: 

“But you see he ia not well either, your papa 
eaye, and therefore it will! not make so much diffar- 
ence in his ideas or movements. He¢ould not do 
al} these things, even if you could, you see.” 

Erica still shook ber head dewbtingiy . 

“Yew, but then, if I were quite well; L. would 
amuse him better and.take some care him,, poor 
fellow,’’ she wens on, very meditatively, ‘and. now 
you will have to do: everything for him as well, as 
me.” 

“TP” exclaimed Thyra, in utter and gennine 
amazement. “My dear Eriea, you are dreaming or 
forgetting strangely, my position here. [ am not 
like the daughter of the se, remember, Utica, 
though you are making me Jove and’ treat you:as if | 
I were your sister,’” 

“Oh, if you were, howhappy 1 should be!” was 
the involuntary burst of the pooryoung imvalid, but 
Thyra held up: her fimger im — warming, aod 
she went on, witli seme change of subject im her re- 
marks, “ But you nuat know, Thymy, dear,.if 1 am 
to do as papa wishes and see this.said: Lord ,Qran- 
more that you. must be with: me. Itwould beim: 
possible for me to do without.you.. I should. get so 
frightened and confused, now I am so weak.” 

“And what is-this. formidable young gentleman 
like, then ?’”” asked Thyra, striving to give a. more 
eheerful tone to the thoughts of the invalid., 

“Oh, Ido not know. He was rather handsome, 
I think ; not like Brian, but semehow he hada face 
that seemed to change so,-much, and. he waa ve 
warm-hearted, I am sure, and. impetuous, I should 
gay now, though I was almost. too young to. under+ 
atand what it meant then,. only I remember little 
things that make me think it must have been so.” 

And a half-smile crossed the young girl’s lips aad 
éebe closed her eyes.and seemed to. be meditating on 
the past with a remarkable retention of the incie 
dents of those childish days. 

Thyra watched her with sad attention while she 
could do so thus, unebserved. 

She scarcely believed what. was the sole explana- 


ed} she only waited for Erica’s reverie to terminate ere 
pshe spoke.again, in a brighter and more cheerful 


d ‘© Oh, well, ma belle, [only hope my 


] 





tion of this strange gr: She could scarcely think 


it possible so young a@ creature cherished any 
dangerous or tender predeliction for one whom she 
could only have known in such childish days; still 
less that Lord Oranmore would be likely to retain 
the remembrance amid the gaieties of the world in 
which he was thrown. Still, her own secluded! youth 
gave hera moreentire sympathy and comprehen- 
sion of what might be affecting the nature of one 
whose training had been well-nigh as far removed 
from the usual society of hee oe and her station 
and whose mind and heart would consequently have 
been as rapidly and unnaturally matured. 

Still, the only wise course was to ignore the very 
possibility or even existence of such feelings, and 


will nat'be-too Ld te the ateomaiaans 
ill not& 
remarkable eee tm 


of reviver of old days yow may pechapemaine ur |. 
old health and habits, and then you will want 


any more nursing and petting from ma.’ 
The young girl’s arms were round her in a mo 
net eee head buried om Thyra’s shoulders: 
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he act as maort | started 


in his nature to disregard the man to whom he owed 
life itself, 

Still, he did not trust him so entirely as might 
have bee nexpected, any more than he believed 
in the genuine truth and love of Beatrix Clare. 

Long and serious illness has a wonderful effect in 
at once maturing the judgmemé. and softening the 
feelings, and Hugh Oranmore was a changed man 


since the morning of the mad and ill-omened duel 
vibe Milne notin waiting when h 
"s emrriage was not in ing when he 
arrived at the and he at. once ordereda car 
as the best an uncertain and 
tedious waiting, whten some-misunderstanding had 
evidently places in or mode. of his 
arrival. and pace was by 


mete g the 
no mesma favomrable to ease and patience hedid in 
due time artive: at Sir 8 seat, andi as he 


at * the of the house had 

“Sir Hilary Baw driven, to the fommetmenty train, 

| mage lord,” the servant, who ushered him in the 
‘ n, Whick was: . as a.sort of 





as she 
“ how ? Yow 


_ new that you have made mefeel it is so miew te} 
ckenhtne times to and to be so near : 
aap] 
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Ee fou oni ea hovm ot gon own, aad en 
id Lehould hate very m ane} 


who wanted to tale you away? from your: ome 


Thgensetenned th loving caress v 

8 

grateful words aud. feclings. - 

Yet, young as slte was, she 

such promises, such 

ings,, were but their 4 
doubtful im their deeper and more | 
a and she nas bia ap aay 
far-seeing- sanguine om. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

‘Bu on your guard, my lard. There ie a 
good: game to be played if you are at once patie 
and prudent,” was tite’ purtitig injunction of* the 
doctor as he took leave of his patrom after the 
long residence which lad been made -necossary itrhis 
house by the long: convalescence of the wounded 
mam “Bat.if you onces:ailow your fdéebings to. get 
the bettec: of yow it's: all. ap. Reowember the 
rich prize) whieh: utag be yours:aad whieb,, ifi i mis: 
take)not,,will zeally supply all that) is. needed for 
the very ection ef your happiness and. pro- 
sperity. %, you can beth secure m beautiful 
heiress, whose blood and. breeding; and fortaue 
would graee the station, of the lord leutenant.him- 
self, and not only tliat, buf you will be effeatually 
revenged on the man to whom you owe so mach 

rmgi” 

Lord Uranmore laughed catrizht. 

“ Amd what isit that you fban, Shams?’ he asicedi 
** Do yow suppase Lam: going toi forget hady Bea- 
trix or fall. im: love with Sir Hilazy Vesci’s ehild- 
duaghter? Seareely that, my good friend, for, though 
she certainly gave; promise of rare beauty, I by, ne 
means feel inclinad to wait. for the ehanze develop, 
ment-of a child of. fifteen or lass, and who has got 
an inconvenient brother into the bargain. fou 
wate not be alarmed off that scote, my good 
friewd.”” 

“EP hope not, my lord’; but-still there is # 
charm sometimes: even in that extreme youth and 
freshness you describe, aad I shoulil: recommend an 
extreme caution whatever batides: while on.travels, 
whether physically or mentally. You are not oat 
of the wood, in spite ofiall my atten pts te build you 
up ad strong as.ever.’”” 

Lord Oranmore nodded; assent as.if he were well 
nigh wearyef the subject, and. them he stepped inte 
the carriage in waiting and ina few minutes he; was 
in the railway train and speeding awpy-on hia route 
to Kuthven station, from whence he’ would have to 
travel by car to Rosanne, anless Sir Milury’s carri- 
age met him, as he-partly expected, for the remainder 
of the road. ‘ 

‘Phe journey was nota long one, but it seemed 
even more than commonly. brief from the extrems 
preoceupation of hia thoughts 

He attached perhaps more importance ta the 
words of Dr. Shane than he.chese.te eanfess, to. the 
physieian. : 

e young viscount was, in trath, wary, enough 
hot to give morethan necessary powers to the [nish 
doctor in his affiirs. True, he owed him a deep debt 
of gratitude. Either unusual skill and care in his 
attendant or his own excellent constitutiom had in- 





duced a really miraculous recovery fronr his terribie 
aud entire prostration of strength, and it was not 
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Om itmose closely he saw a name 
that he did not in the least recogaize written in the 
fly-leave. “Thyra Desmond, Aug., 185—,’’ was 
written in a very elegant female hand, and Lord 
Oranmore it again, with lessened 
interest. 

“ Erica’s governess, isuppose,”” he muttered, 
“let. me I think it was some elderly party that 
was acting in that capacity when I ere before, 
she must be displaced far this damsel with the 
romantic name—I'hyra—yes, of course it will bea 
German women, or perhaps’ # Russian, they are first 
rate at langaages, [ knoww.’’ he again walked 
to the window to look for the return of his host, 
till the opening of the door: caused him to turn 
quickly and meet the grateful courtesy of about the 
loveliest young creature he could have well imagined 
to exist on thia mortal earth. 

She was younger and even fairer than Beatrix 
Clare, albeit he had hitherto Believed that stately 
heiress well nigh: uncivalied. in beaaty.. 

Aud with a gestare as rapid. as, the conclusion 
asia gave. rise to it, he haswly advaaved to meet 

r. 


* Erica, is it possible, and so grown and ma- 
tured |” he exclaimed, ashe held out his hand to the 
shrinking intruder, But the young: drew back 
without answering the p-offered in. 

“P am not Miss Veaci; my lord; I eame to tell 
you that Sir Hilary will soon:yeturm when he finds 
you are not at the station, aud: to. ask whether you 
wilb not like to go to your room beiore he arrives,” 
said the girl,.in alaout the sweetest voice that Hagh 
could have assigned to. any one save a ayren.. 

He bowed with respectful courtesy, but he did 
not, by any means, haston.in giving his reply. He 
did not, want to part with the lovely vision when se 
temptingly alone witlt him in the apartment. 

“No, no, I ftltink not. IF have not travelled so 
far as to make it at all necessary, I thank yon, 
Missa——” he said, stopping inquitingly at the 
nae. 

‘“‘ Desmond,” she replied, gently. 

And he was once more charmed afresh at the 
idea of the accomplishments of that. beaatiful young 


stranger. 

* Miss Desmond,” ho eontinaetl, as she pro- 
neg g the mame. “ ane where a ?—Mbies 

esci | ought to say, now 1 sappose Is she coming 
to greet.an old friend ?’’ 

“ Mias Vesci is, | grieve to say, very much out ef 
health,” replied ‘Lagra. “™ Did not Sit Hilary tell 
you 9° 

“Certainly not—no—what is the matter?” he 
asked, quickly. 

Thyra hastily and briefly explained. 

She was anxious to get away, she did not wish 
Sir Hilary to tind her eonversiog with the young 
nobleman, akbeit. she had been despateaed thither 
by Erica herself. 
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‘Lam grieved: ittdeed, Miss Desmond, to hear: 
it,” he said. “It i8:seme time’since I have seen 
her or beenat Rosantie, now that. my old chum Brian 
has been away. But 1 suppose she is: very much 
grown and matured; 1 have nearly forgotten her 
exact featares, as you may’ suppose from:my mis- 
taking, you. for her. .Aze you. staying here; Miss 
Desmond, for any timé?” he, went.on, asthe young 

istillappeared anxious to-depart. 

“T do not know. I am here at Sir Hilagy’s\te 

t, a8:a companion.te his daughter while,she is 

,. and I. suppose: my stay, will very much depend 
upon her’ recovery,’” replied i 
formal and. cold air t she would. have: ever 
assumed in her father’s house, or had she been in 
peality on visitor whom Lord Oranmore supposed 

r b 

There was 4 double cause-for this. 

“And Mshould think it would be somé time before 
she recovers, if your stay; here is to be elided by her 
tecovery,”’ replied the v with a Half-earnes 
helf‘sportive Bow: “Ami l' have been ill’also, you 
tay teil' Her; if your pfense, Mise Desmond, so I 
shall be fa to’ sympathize with her in her 
weakness. She need not I'sHafl expect her to 
be quite: the playful romp she ised to bein former 
_ I —- very rine sabidted since 

en, poor child.’’ 

‘*h do not think she #woul@ iite-yow-to call Her a 
child, wor that yon would’ think herdne wien you 
see her;.” shoissid, witha:kind of donmere arcliness; 
** Sher ise quite: wormealy' in’ iter ideas aad manner 
for het age, and even thud) ie not: # child's; 
axa. * 


“ doby it is: empeit-det corpay.I suppose, Initouot 
loag. tint: yow knee: passed | that: age, for 
you, ta allew' ib to: becatialb Jodisech dowm upon ?” ho 
veplied;, gaily. “ Batvyoa Muow}, Miss Desmond) 
the bridge .isivery nazrew where 

** Womanhood ari childhood meet,. 
And'it is avetp fihe potht for any one to decide ta 
Cilah-ocusy goat gic t r Bt ate really 
goitig’ to abundott a ehanitiie? ant Push cons 
‘ith you to-sée Hic ?”’ 

Thyra a her head! ay - 

f see: you 'prowently, when‘ Pfilary 
soturns), but just now shoud: not quite cq mal’ te the 
meeting,” returned Thyra, “and 1 must feully 
setati,, of she wil wonder what has kept‘ me so 


Aud Thyra: determinedly clowed the: door; witith 
Ry way er wordsi 


thedlast 

amd’ whataeéreet voive, and what 
@ taste. for languages: shomass:inere; and, I'd wager 
ny, balf. year’s rent-relly far musicaisd;)’ he refiecved 
as the girl disappeared. ‘‘ Certainly Shaneowas 
right so far, if thie|faiaty hed, been Brien Vesei, of 
te speak more correctly, if. Mrica was: this fhiry 


I seni be nar inant, Dentaantees for+ 
tune,, love, and revenge, ,dontt, Sir Hilany/s 
dau ter, if I cpuld.be, lweky enough towimber for 

r bride.’ 

And ae ay ogra yh yr doe ¢ 
were relievi e tension of some. Bepresse 
feeling, as once more settled himself, im the 
teading-chair, and com himself: to. sleep. or 
study as the humour’ invited. In the. present 
instance his émployment. resolved itself into a:kind 
of dreamy ubstraction that. partook. of both. evn: 
ditious of mind. 

He: was running otf the past and the fature,.on 
thé causes that had veaugh him to Rosanne,,on the 
vague ideas that had formerly crossed his mind 
when visiting the abode of the fair and fascinating 
ehild, sister of bie friend, on the maturer aud sud+ 
den passion that had'serzéd on hig whole senses 


forthe Lady Beatrix Glare, on his revengefil anger; | 


on his evfiering, and ow hiv restless and vehement 
resolve to-gtatity'at onee Ris anger and’ lis ‘love. 

It. was y different mow. He felt x sort 
of waking. from a dteami—a‘ misdrable, engrossing 
dteam, ae hesat im that nove) and’ unfamiliar room, 
as he remembered the soft, fresit, pure creatmte he 
had, just encountered, and the utter repugnance 
~~ ie ideas as his would excite im her innocent 
mind. 

It was like thélady im: Comus sending away at a 
glance the evil spiritiand bis: rabbleorew, 

And now Ovamanore conld searvely' vealize 
the plans and plottings, the fietoeindigadtion, and 
the dark resel ve of a few brief hours beform 

But. there. were. circumstances in his: life and. posi- 
tion that prevented altogether the chasing away of 
the stroNg;and evil passions in his spirin, 

“ She is chatming, but Lmust not. bean idiotya 
gratuitiOus idiot, to step into the mire ae1.seem but 
too likely, tordo,, Let me see—it cannot be: half sa 
dangerous. to get. on. with little Kvioa;: in any 
case. it must be some years before she could ever 

ym. of love or. marriage, so. if. I. cannot, shield 
myself in any other way, L must do my beat to 
amuse myself with her.” 

Again Hugh fell into deep and abstracted thought 


-Bhyra, with a more |, 








‘from: which: he was: only roused by the noise of 
rapidly approaciing carriage wheels, and in another 
instant » rapid step waa heard, and Sir Hilary 
Vesci hurried into the:room: 

“ Ah, Oranmore,. my: dear. boy,. delighted te see 
you! Sorry you should be jolted to pieces im thosé 
villanous ears, bat. either you or 1. madea grand 
mistake—but. never mind now,. since yeu are here 
all right. Have you. seen Erica yet? But no, I 
don’t suppose. she would show till.I came,’’ he went 
ou, somewhat more sadly... “Poor darling, in 
former days. she. would not have. been longjin wel- 

. her father’s guests.” 

“Ah, I was extremely grieved to hear. of Miss 
Vesci’sillness. Do you hope for a speedy recovery, 
my good Si# fetarned the young man, his 


given ‘to. hit. by thie ‘‘ companion’”” as-to her own 
conditional movements than the fair child-girl’s 
convalescence, albeit he did certainly feel a true 


st, and kindly sympatliy forthe youthful invalid. 


Well, yes. Oh, yes,” Sir Hilary. ied, with a 
slight Giletinltincak that seemed only to impart 
aati Teta totties . decision fo his aot 
oat ‘& passing weakness, nothing more, Lor 

Otanmiote—a shock to the nerves that will need 
time, and firmness, and tendbrness of treatment to 
care. Yes, kcwn altendy seo ao great-improvement; 
‘and the Dublin doctor gave erg hope, especially 
‘tit het extreme youth, tfixt‘shie will soon recover her 
usual health. You will see for yourself, and Ido 
‘tot’ tink you will fird any great’ cliange in her 
little: more’ delicate: perliaps—but 
tier’? 


“But then of course she will be matured and 
bolder, and tliat awturallyproduces-sonre alteration ,’” 
observed Lord Orarimorey coming: ae it wereto the 
pesoue'of! his friendly lidut, ‘“ Well, b hopes very 
‘short time will settle: nry' ideas: of I presume 
she will appear at diwmer;.Sir Hilary?” headded, 
in a questioning tone. , 

“ Ehowpe so; intdeed, bunwy say E donot dowbt it, 
pumless she is unusnally: languid: to-day—and that 
tentinds:nte I oaght nob. to detain you here when 
you must need refreshment after your journey, and 
yout hawe of course had a. pretty sharp trial of 
strength lately.” 
; Lord 0 


tna 





own discretion in a. | f 
tailing too sharply his time for the dinner teilet. 

R was eae not.to appear pe worat : 
sible advan’ befere two young; retty girls, 
‘even while hurriedly, betrothed to. cnolior - an 
even more attractive and richly-endowed bride. 
| It @ few minutes, he had been ushered. to his 
rooms, 
temptingly comfortable in its arrangements as 
Keven’a bacltelor-viseount could desire or expect. 

He hastily Dom apy with the assistance of his 
‘valet, for the dimmer, at which he expected’ to meot 
both, and’ the toilet was’ coricluded ere the bell 
rang with’ the punctunlity which, truth to tell, is 
by no-means a distinguishing feature of Hiberian 
arrangements. 

But the expectations with which he descended to 
the sadgon were decidedly disappointed, 

Phe table was only laid:for two- 

ButSir Hilaryatonce met his companion’s look 
by the: remark: F 

‘“‘Leee you ate looking for your pet playmate, 
Lord Qranmore.. She issrather: wilfully inclined, or 
else genuinely; indisposeds She begs off.from the 
dinner), but will be in readiness to receive us in the 
saloon, so we must make ourselves as happy as we 
may,, and among, other means. of amusement you 
‘can tell me what is the business that brought you 
here on this very welcome visit.” 

The meal perhaps.was rather a constrained one. 
Lord. Oranmore.could scaxcely establish at once an 
amiable relation with a man so very much his 
senior, and.a stranger te him on so many subjects. 

Even Briaw was ently a forbiddem subject, 
for Sir Hilary quickly tabooed it, with his quick, 
astern, cold replies to very natural questions, and on 
all other things neither of the gentlemen. could 
bpossibly gadss each othier’s predilections, albeit they 
might desire to avoid all the inevitable clashing 
Mhat'a differenvs of opinion inevitably engendered 
in eager and decided tempers. 

But wher the servants had’ retired'and there was 
a greater chance for confidential conversation the 
restrwint in’ a measure vanished. 

The gentlemen drew their chairs together, the 
Winte'was once more poured out, and the: real inten- 
tion of the visit entered upon, 

“T think you told me that you had some official 
advice te-asis of me, or rather advice in my’ offivial 
character,’ observed Sir Hilary, as # kind of open- 
ing ofi the subject. “l need not say how’ glad I 
-shall be to afford: you the slightest assistance. 
be is it that. you wish me to do, my young 

riend ?” 





head probably, more engrossed with the.information | 


. He.could.scarcely have obtained any, further im- } your 

| formation,,and:ho, was equally averse to visking, his 

i longer. conversation; as, to agr- } pros 
t . 


apartment which Erica had’ so consider- |' 
ately chosen for him, and which was indeed about as |! fal 


Lord Orammore: hesitated for a moment. Now 
that itshad really come'to the point he felt that:it 
wasia strange idea, and #, perhaps, im- 
possible favour that he was about. to explain. 

“Dhe fact'is, Sir Hilary, 1 have, as you I daresay 
know; beem unlucky enough to: get mto rather a 
doubtful: serape—I mean one where it may be a 
matter of question who is right and who wrong in 
the case. L have been the chief sufferer, 
and not-onlyim actual physical pain and. danger, 
but L have every reason tor suppose that the feeling 
of the society among:whom. we are both placed is 
decidedly prejudicedagaimst me by evil and unjust 
h accounts of the whole affair; he continued, more 
‘rapidly. “This is to me the greatest injury and 
annoyance in the whole proceeding.” 

“And by whom: is this gossip spread ?’’ asked 
therbaronet, sternly. 

‘There: was a.decided repugnance.in his nature to 
any’ tinge: of scandal and: misrepresentatiou, and 
thatmight perhaps be more deepened and intensi- 
\fiedib: ‘tue peculiar circumstances that: had hap- 
pe imhis own immediate: family. 

“Oh, I de not doubt. for = moment that it las 
beem from: orth. end his relations that the first 
misehief: Ima been’ spread;’’ returned the young 
viscount. * It:has decided in more than one 
circle that I was the entire aggressor, and. thaé I 
actually forced Ashworth to risk his life in order to 
punish me for intruding: om his prerogative, while 
Heavemkuows that I. never wished in the slightest 
(degree to infringe, so far as lever knew,’ he went 
}om, ea. rather more subdued tone. 

@ranwore could doia great deal, and go as 
favaw uiostin: self-deception ag to his own deeds 
anddutiss:. But still, uoblesse oblige,.even when 
loveand. war age in the quéstion, and he could newer 
lave: goneite- the length of telling an actual uotruth 
-eveuin the urgent cirgamstances in Witich be mizht 
now: be eunsidered: to: be placed, and lence the 
‘saving clause “as faras lever knew.” 

‘*Well, and whatdo you'consider stoul} be your 
course, and-how cau lassistyou ?'’ asked Sir Hilary, 
with a slight tinge of impatience: 

“'This--just this, Sir Hilarys I have been in- 
formed that he is lurking near here, near Kevin's 
howve and bed,’ wae the reply; “and I thonght 
)there:might be'a:very fair opportunity of exerting 
. ‘power ass magistrate on my behalf and with- 
| out injuring either the young fellow himself or his 


a 


ote, 

“Do you not think i¢ would be very possible that 
he might be induced to leave the country, or to 
make'a complete amendeand apoiogy, if you were 
‘to put forth your. magisterial influence, asa friend, 
you know to me, quite as: much as any dislike or 
i revenge to the fellow himself ?” 

Six Hilary looked decidedly grave and doulit- 


“Lord Oranmore: would not, I am quite sure, 
wish me'to'do or say anything which could in the 
least-compromise my honour or duty,” he said at 
length. “It is soextremely important. at the pre- 
seut time to avoid any scandal from those news- 
paper fellows, and then even the very peasants are 
beginning to venture on comments on their betters. 
We shall have to get the law on our side whutever 
may i you understand?—in whatever we 

) may do.” 

“Oh, yes, Sir Hilary, certainly. You can’t even 
suppose that 1 would do anything or advise any- 
thing that would compromise-you,” he said. “ No; 
if you will‘honour me by listening for a few mo- 
ments, I thin you will seethat ali [ ask of yowis 
of a very easy aud very harmless character.” 

Sir Hilary bent, or ratner unbent, his brow in 
gracious tolten of attention. Q 

‘“¥on may rely on my utmost desire to oblige 
and to shield you from any annoyance, my young 
friend ; and now please to come to the point, for [ 
fear that my Erica will be expecting us, and it is 
veryseldom that P venture to disappoint heréven 
in trifles, It is:so extremely necessary that her 
spirits should be in all things that she fancies kept 

to the fall mark that we endeavour rather to 
forestall her wishes than delay them.” 

Lord Orammore bowed assent to the proposition, 
though he rather demurred to the actual extention 
im her’ case. 

However, there was no alternative now that hoe 
had pluuged into the subject and made himself an 
‘inmate of the baronet’s home. So he at once com- 
plied, and bending so low as to prevent his words 
from ing’ to the ears of those for whom they 
were not intended, he in a few rapid sentences ex- 
plained his wishes: to: his host. 

‘There was a little grave and thoughtful demur,a 
few objections raised, alittle explauation necessary, 
aud then Sir Hilary drew back to his usual exact 

‘position-and answered’ the young man in a more 
direct and decided tone. 

» **T will de what I have promised, my young 

friend, and I hope in your turn that you will kee 

within: the letter of my instructions, and then I 





believe I may safely say that there can be no harm 
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done. Till then we will drop the subject as much 
as possible. On occasions like these it is better 
not to indulge in needless explanations or dis- 
cussions you will fully admit.” 

Lord Oranmore assented by a half-movement to 
rise, which he comprehended now was the very 
best mode he could take of propitiating and securing 
his host. 

And the baronet rang the bell without farther 
delay and led the way to the drawing-room. 

** Erica, my love, here is your old friend, Lord 
Oranmore,”’ was the introduction of the new guest 
for the time. Hugh’s natural kindliness of nature 
prevented his even turning his eyes from the young 
invalid to see whether her beautiful nurse was in 
attendance. 

Certainly it was asight that might well touch 
the heart of an older and harder temper than the 
viscount’s to look on Erica Vesci’s youthful face 
and form and extreme delicacy, which betokened 
so unmistakeably the suffering that was so pre- 
maturely brought on the life of one who in all 
things seemed so joyous and prosperous for her 
future as well as present, andas Lord Oranmore 
approached a fleeting flush overepread her face that 
gave a more than usual spirituelle character to her 
beauty and a maturity which belied her tender girl- 
hood. 

She smiled sweetly at the young man’s expres- 
sions of regret and sympathy. . ; 

“ Please do not fancy or say that I em an invalid. 
I do not mean at all to assume such a tiresome role, 
Lord Oranmore ; | shall very soon be well, you may 
be sure, and Thyra will confess I am a great deal 
better already since she came,” she added, turning 
to the girl sitting alone in the shelter of the cur- 
tain that hung over the bay window to prevent 
any chance of cold and chill to the tender invalid. 

The viscount slightly bowed as Erica thus drew 
attention to her companion, but Sir Hilary did not 
seem to consider it at all necessary that his 
daughter’s attendant should be introduced to the 
noble visitor, and he quickly turned the conversa- 
tion from the young lake maiden. 

**Should you have recoguized Erica, Lord Oran- 
more ?’’ he asked. 

** Yes—oh, certainly,”’ replied Hugh; ‘“ unless 
that she is so matured from her childish looks. She 
is quite what she promised to be in former days, 
and when she regains her health I expect she will 
be more saucy and rebelling than she can venture 
upon just now, which will complete the simili- 
tude.”’ 

** And are you as fond of music as you used to be, 
Lord Oranmore?’’ asked Erica, as if she did not 
care to be made the topic of conversation. 

“Yes, quite. I suppose you cannot indulge in it 
just now?’ returned the viscount, fearing to say 
something that might hurt the invalid but yet 
scarcely liking to reiuse her challenge. 

“Yes; but I'hyra sings, and she will give us one 
of her dear old airs, will you not, dear?’’ she said, 
pleadingly, turning to her friend. 

Miss Desmond hesitated, but Sir Hilary settled 
the matter by a formal ; 

**] am sure you will entertain us if Erica wishes 
it, Miss Desmond.” 

And Thyra rose, with a formal humility, as it 
were her duty to obey the directions of her 
patron. 

It was an old, familiar air, one that has been 
warbled by Irish princes and peasants and by prima 
donnas and pupils in the schoolroom, and yet 
which will never lose its charm, that she began to 


sing. 

Bat few out of the many who have delighted in 
or attempted the melody ever gave it with more 
touching and more rich, soft tones than the lake 
maiden. 

Her voice was so sympathizing, her expression so 
improved and so tasteful and her intonation so true 
that Lord Oranmore believed he had never listened 
to such a syren before and felt so dangerous a 
charm from the combined influence of her winning 
beauty and her rare fascination in the new charac- 
ter of a most bewitching songstress. 

He could, like the sultan of old, have waved his 
hand for more as the strain ceased, but being only 
a modern noble in somewhat straitened circum- 
stances he contented himself with thanking the 
musician formally for the pleasure he had received, 
and then devoted himself to smooth away a shadow 
that either he fancied or actually saw had gathered 
on Erica’s young brow during his involuntary atten- 
tion to the sweet sounds. 


(To be continued.) 





A Strance Laxe.—Seneca Lake, in Western New 
York, is said to closely resemble Lakes Como and 
Geneva, Its water is of sea-green and perfectly 
pellucid. It is said to lie entirely in a rock basin 
and to have no mad bottom. At many points it is 
uofathomable, Nuthing that sinks into its depths 





ever comes to its surfaceagain. The bodies of its 
drowned are never recovered, Water taken from 
its deepest depth has been found to be of a tem- 
perature of three degrees above freezing, and it is 
the theory of some that the bodies of the drowned 
are so chilled that decomposition and the resulting 
generation of gases which ordinarily causes bodies 
to rise are prevented, Others think that strong 
under-currents sweep the bodies away, down and 
through subterranean streams, toa sepulture beyond 
any but the final resurrection. This is just the place 
the friends of cremation and other ideas of a kindred 
character desire, and the sooner they avail them- 
selves of it the better. 








BURIED SECRETS. 


—-—— 
CHAPTER XXVI. 


Mrs, Frnt had spoken the truth at last. 

Lolette Ryan was not the grand-daughter of the 
Earl of Thorncombe—not the daughter of the late 
George Berwyn and his wife. She had not one drop 
of the Berwyn blood in her veins. ‘ 

She was in truth Mary Cartwright, the daughter 
of that Jack Cartwright whom Mrs. Flint had known 
in her girlhood, and who had been hanged for mar- 
der in Australia, 

The woman had taken an oath that Lolette was 
Miss Berwyn, but in declaring the girl's true identity 
it was plain to see that she was for the first time 
telling the truth. 

Kneeling abjectly before the earl, terrified at the 
sudden collapse of the false and airy fabric she bad 
reared, appalled at the sudden exposare of her wicked 
pretences, apprehensive of some terrible punishment, 
Mrs. Flint was for a moment the central figure of 
the scene, 

Lord Thorncombe stood erect, one hand up- 
raised, as pronouncing judgment. But there was 
the light of a great joy upoa his stern and grand old 
face. 

Piers Dalyell, stupefied with horror, stood be- 
hind the earl as if turned to stone, 

Suddenly a frightful shriek went pealing through 
the room, and Lolette, who had been struggling with 
a rage too mighty for her to bear, fell to the floor, 
writhing in all the horrors of an epileptic fit. 

Lerd Thorncombe stood a moment in silence, 
then turned and quitted the room. 

Dalyell, conscious even then that appearances must 
be kept up, or that all would be lost to him for 
ever—patron, home, income, expectations—put hig 
hand to his forehead in a wild gesture, and staggered 
after him. 

‘They reached the street, and the earl put one 
aria in one of Dalyell’s, and they walked on side by 
side, 

The night was not light, It was well for Dalyell, 
else his companion must have marked the haggard 
expression of his face, the despair of his glittering 
eyes, the sullen misery that stared from his every 
feature, 

“Luckily I remembered what Keene told me 
about the birth-mark and the scar,” said the earl, 
with a little laugh that showed how great was his 
relief, ‘‘ You see, Dalyell, that¢.country nurse who 
took charge of Blanche during her first year is still 
living, and Keene has seen her. She remembers her 
little nurseling perfectly, and gave an accurate de- 
scription of the child as #° was then, niveteen years 
ago, and of the two marks upon her arm. Of course, 
with that nurse and Lockuam to testify, there isn’t 
the slightest chance for an impostor to get into my 
grandckild’s place!” 

Dayell did not speak. 

“I would rather a thousand-fold have found 
Blauche’s grave than to have found her in this 
Lolette. You meant well, Dalyell. I kaow that 
you believed this girl to be Blanche, but I am sur- 
prised that you should have been so deceived,” said 
the old lord, “It is easy to see that this dancer has 
no gentle blood in her viens!” 

Dalyell stared at a distant lamp with unseeing 
eyes, 

“A great, coarse, bouncing creature!’’ continued 
Lord ‘'horncombe. “The woman is cunning, but 
she is not capable of a great imposture or a great 
crime, She is too cowardly. Perbaps she secretly 
suspected the weakness of her tramped-up story, But 
she could not impose the girl on me, and when she 
comprehended that she gave wayat once, The girl 
herself seemed to believe that she was Blanche Ber- 

n!’ 

Dalyell muttered an unintelligible answer. 

“There were two children in her charge when she 
returned to England,’’ pursued the earl, ‘One was 
Blanche Berwyn; the other was the Cartwright 
child, The latter she kept, and she is now known as 





Lolette Ryan, The other, Blanche, she gave away- 
To whom did she give her?” 

Dalyell shook his head. The movement was com- 
prehended by the earkgather than seen. 

**I will send Keene around in the morning to ask 
Mrs, Ryan, or Flint,’ said his lordship. ‘ He will 
frighten her into a full confgssion. I am very hope- 
ful, Dalyell. We shall 
grost that when she is found I may not be ashamed 
of her,”” 

By this time they had encountered an empty 
passing cab. The earl bailed it, and they entered it, 
returning to the West End. 

Upon entering Thorncombe House Dalyell hurried 
immediately to his own room, 

Locking his door, he gave vent to the rage that 
filled his being, breathing frightfal’ imprecations 
upon Mrs, Flint and Lolette, whose very name now 
made him shudder, 

For an hour he raged like 8 madman, hurling him- 
self to and fro, muttering and whispering to hinself, 
his eyes glowing, his hideous mouth writhing and 
twisting, his teeth bared savagely, and gleaming like 
the teeth of a wild beast. : r 

But at last, growo calmer through exhaustion, he 
flung himself upon a sofa and muttered, with a beast- 
like snarl : 

“ Perdition on them both! They have daped me 
cleverly. The woman must have laughed at her 
success. And I have married that creature, that 
miserable, low dancer of the concert-saloon, the 

hter of a convict! Bah!-. I could kill myself! 
I, Dalyell of the clubs, I the husband of that bouncing 
creatare, with her brazen face, without one grain of 
refinement—I, who have been noted for my fastidious- 
uess, and who have been a connoisseur of beauty ! 
What is to be done? How amI to be rid of her? 
How shall I blot out this error of mine, so that no 
one may ever know of it?” . 

He had found his wax candles lighted. The daily 
newspapers had been brought up from the library and 
laid upon his table, after a custom he had inaugurated 
weeks since. His wandering glances rested upon 
them, An idea came to him, 

He arose and put his candles on the table, and 
peaan to study the shipping lists with considerable 

nterest. 

“A steamer left yesterday for Australia,” he so- 
liloquized, “and probably no other will sail for that 
country for a month. But what of this? ‘The 
ship “ Childerio,” Al, Lloyds, wil! sail with freight 
for Melbourne.’ When? To-morrow? She will 
take a few passengers in the cabin, but they must 
be on board early! She will sail to-morrow at 
noon !” 

He meditated and deeply. 

Then he took out his pocket-book. He had borrowed 
@ couple of hundred pounds recently from Lord 
‘LYhorncombe’s land-steward, and had not encroached 
upon it, He had alsoone hundred pouuds of his own 
money. All this, in Bank of England notes, was on 
his person. He counted it over, aud then restored it 
to its place of deposit. 

And then he resumed his walking to and fro. 

He did not go to bed, He could not sleep. He felt 
as if he could never sleep again. ‘ 

The night wore away, the day dawned. 

He paused before a mirror and contemplated his 
reflection. He looked asif he had been through a 
week’s debauch. Haggard, hollow-eyed, and 
sallow, he shrank even from regarding the picture of 
himself, Hedressed himself carefuliy and tumbled 
his bed to make it look asif hehad sleptin it—he 
always considered trifles—and then sat down to await 
the movement of the household, 

At eight o’clock he descended to his breakfast, 
Lord Thorncombe had not yet risen. Dalyell ate his 
meal, and then sallied forth into the street. 

At the nearest cab-stand he procured a hansom, 
and proceeded in it to Camberwell Road. 

He was admitted into the house occupied by Mrs, 
Flint, and hastened up to her parlour. 

She was in aninuer room, Lolette’s bedroom, but 
ou heariug the door open and close she came into the 
parlour, 

It was plain that she also had not slept. _ Her 
hair, scauty and streaked with grey, hung loosely 
about her head, Her nose and her small eyes were 
alike red and swollen. 

She started back in terror of her visitor, whose 
fierce and sinister aspect might well have frightened 
a bolder woman. 

“Ob, Mr. Dalyell!” she whimpered, “‘ have merey 
on me! Inever thought you meant to marry her; 
that was all your own doing!” 

* Peace!” he said. ‘“ How is she—Lolette ?” 

“ Better, sir; but I’ve been up with her every mo- 
ment of this terrible night.. I had a doctor to see 
her, and the way she went on between the fits was 
awful. She shamefully abused me—me, sir, as have 
been a mother to her, and she takes on awfal about 
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Jack Cartwright, her own father. “What I’ve suf- 
fered can’t be told.” : 

“€ And what you are to suffer will be » thousand- 
fuld worse, Lord Thorncombe is going to send his 
lawyer to question you. You' will be taken to jail 
for a conspiracy to foist a murderer’s daughter into 
Miss Berwyn’s place. Your past history will be 
raked up. If you ever did any wrong in your life 
you'll be punished for that now.” 

The woman fell on her knees. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy!” she gasped. 

“ Will Lolette die?” 

*-No, sir. She’s asleep now. 
come again. He says she'll do.” 

“Tt was the other child who was Blanche Ber- 

D ?” 

The woman sobbed an affirmative. 

“ Where is that child?” 

Dalyell spoke like a judge; she answered like a 
convicted criminal sentenced to die, 

**T sold her to a lady——=" 

“T’ve heard that before. A lady’s carriage nearly 
ran over a child in the street, The lady brought 
the child home, took a fancy to it, and returned next 
day with her husband and a lawyer, and formally 
adopted the little one, paying you a handsome sum 
of money for her. That you have told me before. 
Also that the child was called Joanna Ryan. I now 
learn that Joanna Ryan and Blanche Berwyn were 
oneand the same. But what was the name of the 
lady who adopted litthe Miss Berwyn?” 

‘“*It was Mrs. Paulet, sir.” 

Dalyell started. 

“Whiat?” he exclaimed. 

“Mrs, Paulet, sir. Her name was Mrs. Diana 
Paulet. Her husband’s name was Mr. William 
Paulet.” 

A great change came over Dalyell’s face. 

“ Where did they live?’’ he asked. 

**On the Continent somewhere, sir, They went 
back on the very day they adopted the child.’’ 

* And you never saw any of them since ?”’ 

“1 said so once, but I did see Mr, Paulet in the 
street last year. He stopped me and asked me 
something about Blanche’s parentage. He had 
lost the statement I gave his wife with the child, 
and I—the fiend tempted me, I suppose, for I had 
no actual reason—I told him that ber real name was 
Mary Cartwright, and that she was the daugh- 
ter of Jack Cartwright, who was hanged for 
murder.” 

“ You told him this ?”’ 

The woman groaned assent. 

Dalyell’s eyes gleamed. 

He held the clue of the whole mystery in his 
hands, He had seen Diana Paulet, now the bride of 
Bir Hugh Redmond. She had been for one brief 
hour or less the bride of his own brother, Philip 
Ryve. 

And Diana Paulet was the high-bred beauty Lord 
Thorncombe and he had noticed in the park during 
the previous summer, and who had made so strong 
impression on the minds of both. Diana Paulet was 
really Blanche Berwyn, Lord Thorncombe’s descen- 
dant and heiress! 

The fact could be proved without Mrs, Flint’s 
assistance. It must remain a secret in his keeping, 
It would go hard but he would use his knowledge 
to secure his fortunes, 

His plans were not fully formed. Only one thing 
was sure ; he must be rid of Mrs, Flint, immediately, 
before Mr. Keene could see her. 

These thoughts gave a peculiarly hard expression 
to his countenance, and Mrs, Flint believed it boded 
ili to her, She pleaded again in piteous terms for 


The doctor won't 


mercy. 

«Phere is only one way to escape for you,” said 
Dalyell. “ You must leave the country and never 
return to it. And you must take Lolette with you.” 

“But where can we go? We have no money,” 

“I will pay your passage and hers to Australia 
and give you a hundred bgp in money to start 
you when there. You and Lolette can start a music- 
hall of your own out there, Take all your clothes 
with you —¢verything you own, Do not tell a soul 
where you are going. You must sail under assumed 
names, and they had better be unlike, Tell your 
Jandlady you are going back to your old lodgings at 
the West End. I'll go down to the ship with you, 
but you mast be off in an honr.” 

“We cac be off in less time than that,” said 
Mrs. Fitut, eagerly. “Our boxes have not been 
unpacked since we came into this house, We ex- 
pected f go to Thorncombe House, you know. 
Pll dress Lolette and see the landlady, and if you'll 
be back with a four-wheeler in half an hour we'll be 
ready !’’ 

Dalyell went out, returning with a cab at the time 
appointed. 

e came up tojthe parlour, Mrs, Flint, all dressed 
aud veiled, stood in the centre of the room. Lolette, 


fully dressed also, her veil thrown back, sat in a chair 
near the door. : 

“ All ready ?” said Dalyell. 

Mrs. Flint assented. 

“ Piers,” said his wife, fixing her gaz e upon him, 
the boldness and the brightness of her eyes dimmed 
with tears, “ are you going to send me away ?’’ 

“Can you not see that thisis the only thing left 
for you to do?” he asked, harshly. “ Have you uot 
some sense of decency to warn you that a gentleman 
does not cling to the woman who has duped him? 
That a gentleman cannot endure a low-born creature 
like you as his wiie?”’ 

* But I am your wife, Piers. Iam not to blame. 
Only be kind to me and I will be your slave, Let me 
atay.. Speak a kind word to me. and I will worship 

on! 

Dalyell sneered. 

‘* I thought I was Blanche Berwyn,” said the young 
woman, “She deceived me too, I have been an 
honest wife, Piers, I haven’t cared for love, but now 
I’m crushed like, all broken down, and I’d kiss your 
hand for a pleasant look.” 

“Stop! There's a great gulf between you and me, 
miserable creature !” said Dalyell. “ Do you think I 
have further words to waste upon the daughter of a 
convict ?” 

Lolette uttered a low cry and shrank back in her 
chair. 

** Are you ready ?” again demanded Dalyell. 

Mrs. Flint seized Lolette by the arm, and the two 
moved heavily downstairs, 

A stout serving-woman came for the wraps and 
assisted the cabman to carry down the boxes. 

Dalyell entered the cab with the women, and they 
drove to the shippiug-office, Here he engaged two 
berths iu the cabiu of the “ Childeric” for Mrs. Web- 
ster and Mrs. Cray, and returned to the vehicle 
tickets in hand, 

They drove next tothe docks. 

The “Childeric,”’a great ship now in process of 
loading, lay in ber dock, and the two women and 
their effects were transferred to her, Dalyell going 
on board with them. 

Their berths were found to be comfortably situ- 
ated, and Lolette flung herself in hers, Mrs. Flint 
sitting down upon a divan near the window, 

“You understand,” said Dalyell, dividing the 
hundred pounds he had promised them equally be- 
tween them, “that you will be safeso long as you 
keep out of England, aud keep your identities hiddeu, 
But ventnre back to this country, and justice will! 
have its course upon you both !”’ 

Mrs. Flint was only too glad of a way of escape, 
and looked upon Australia as a very haven of 
refuge, 

Dalyell waited until the process of loading was 
finished, and the usual .ory of “ All ashore!” re- 
sounded through the vessel, Then, without a word 
of farewell to the woman who had been—who was— 
his wife he ascended to the deck and went ashore, 

He watched the ship swiug slowly out into the 
stream, under the guidance of a tug-boat, and depart 
on her way to the sea, and then he walked away, 
muttering : 

“They are got rid of! I shall never see either 
Lolette or Mra, Flint again! Iam free! And now 
what am I to do about the real Blauche Berwyn, 
known as Lady Redmond ?” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

Tue hour was evening. The time was the last 
night of October. The stars were shining and the 
pale moon shed a soft flood of light upou gardens and 
lawns, upon statuary and fountains, upon the gray 
old stone mansion and its glittering dependencies, of 
hot-houses and conservatories, 

Young Lady Redmond was seated before a grand 
piano in the home drawing-room, improvizing a 
strange, sweet melody born of her own thoughts, 

Sir Hugh sat ata round table, with a candelabra 
of wax-lights behind his shoulder, apparently ab- 
sorbed in the contents of a London moruing journal, 
but actually watching his bride with passionate 
intentness. 

They had been two weeks married. The relations 
which Diana had established between them upon 
their wedding-day remained in full force, Yet no one 
could have m2 more attentive than the young 
baronet, more foll of little courtesies, more chival- 
rously careful to foretall ber wants, more watchful of 
her every change of feature than he. 

Yet there was a wall between them which neither 
ventured to overpass, 

Sir Hugh never kissed her; he never forgot even 
for one moment that Diana had declared her regret 
at her marriage, and a wish that she were again 
free. 

The household considered them a remarkably 
happy couple. The butler liked to relate to the 





housekeeper how “ Sir Hugh never took his eyes off 


my lady, aud it was plain to see that he worshipped 
her.” 


‘The country people who had hastened to call upon 
the young pair saw nothing amiss in their relations 
to each other. Diana permitted nothing of her secret 
anxieties to show itself in her face and manner. No 
Lady, Redmond of all the long line had ever done 
greater credit to the name than this one. She won 
golden opinions everywhere for her bigh-bred man- 
ners, her sweet, unfailing courtesy, and her exquisite 
gentleness. She had not been used to society, but 
the stately dames who called upon her could not 
suspect that, she took her place with so much pride 
and grace and naturalness. 

Sir Hugh was very prond of her, aud the pain 
that gnawed in secret at his heart never found out- 
ward expression. 

The young pair had given a great dinner-party to 
their friends, with an evening party afterwards. 
Upon that occasion, for the only time since Diana’s 
arrival at Redmond Hall, the great drawing-room 
which occupied the entire lower floor of the eastern 
wing had been illuminated with hundreds of wax 
candies, and Lady Redmond had played the gracious 
h ostess in a fashion that excited the warmest admi- 
ration of her husband and her new friends, 

After that display of hospitality they had been 
invited out every day for nearly a week. This was 
their first home-evening alone together. 

Diana played on dreamily and Sir Hugh listened, 
his grave, stern face wearing an impassive expres- 
sion, his eyes only declaring his passionate love for 
this girl who was as ice to him, 

She had told him that she loved no one, and he 
had set himself deliberately to win her heart. He 
would be patient, he said to himself, he would wait 
years, it might be, but surely in the end he mast win 
the only good on earth he craved, 

Diana arose from the piauo abruptly and went to 
one of the windows. Then she approached one of 
the tables and glanced over the contents of a card- 
basket upon it. 

* An invitation to a dinner-party to-morrow,’’ she 
said aloud, ‘ta ball next day, a breakfast the next 
day—why, we have half a dozen invitations on 
hand, Sir Hugh. It is nothing but dissipation here. 
Your Berkshire friends are very hospitabie.” 

It was always “Sir” Hugh now with Diana—~ 
never Hugh. 

The young baronet laid down his newspaper. 

“Do you not enjoy this merry-making, Diana? 
he asked. 

“ Yes, but it is all play, I want work also,” said 
thegirl, wearily. “I want a purpose in life. There 
is nothing for me to do here, Sir Hugh. ‘The house- 
keeper makes the post of mistress a mere sinecure. 
I have learned the names of the two-score servants, 
and twenty years from now I shall know nothing 
more of them than their names, Redmond Hall is 
a sort of fairy-land. I have but to wish—no, I 
haven’t even the trouble of wishing. Every desire 
is gratified before it is even formed—if that is in- 
telligible!’’ 

“ What would you have, Diana?” 

“Something to do, beside going to parties and receiv- 
ing fashionable guests. There is something in life be- 
yond visiting aud entertaining. I think, Sir Hugh,’ 
said Diana, soberly, ‘that I should like to start a 
little school at Dalcot, It is only a mile from the 
hall, a mere hamlet, with a dame’s schvol for little 
children, but with uo provision for growiug girls. I 
would have a neat sclool-house built, I would pro- 
cure efficient teachers, and have these village girls 
instructed in sewing, as well as in book-kuowledge, 
and make good servants of those,,who are best fitted 
to be servants, miliiners and dressmakers of those 
whose fancies tend in those directions, In short, 
instead of allowing the girls to idle in the streets, as 
I see they now do, I would fit them to earn their own 
living in a respectable manner.” 

“It is a good idea,” said Sir Hugh. 
not the school be a care to you ?” 

“Yes; but I want some care. I would visit it 
every morning and inspect the progress of the pupils, 
encourage teachers and girls, and I should be doing 
some actual good in the world. These schools are 
very common, you know. And I really think the 
school is needed. I have more money than I know 
what to do with, thanks to your generosity, and I 
want to benefit others with it.” 

Sir Hugh made no objections. Indeed, he was 
glad to have Diana interest herself in her new home 
and its vicinity, and he promised to send to a London 
architect for the necessary plans, and to have the 
school put in process of building without unneces- 
sary delay. 

“Pll write to the architect to come and see yon, 
Diana,’’ he concluded. ‘ Upon second thoughts, it 
will be better for him to consult with you. The 
larger portion of the village of Dalcot belongs to me, 
and you may choose for yourself the site for your 
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school. You must allow me to pay for the building, 
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Sir Huch attended her te the door of her boudeir, 
‘and there left her. She enterad ber room end closed 
the door behind her. 

Wax candles were berning on ener 9 and 
table, and in the pendant chandelier, their mellow 
light reflected in the panelled mirrors om every aide. 
A little fire was burning im the grate. The piane 
stood open ready fer use. 

Diana passed into the dressing-room. ‘Annette 
was there, in the act of laying out ‘her young mie- 
tress’s night-robe. A dressing-gown lay upon an 
arm-chair, inviting eoowpancy. 

“You need not wait, Annette,” said:young Lady 
Redmond, kindly, “I am not shepy and shall 
sit op late at my piano. You may go to bed, if 
you like.” 

Thus dismissed, the girl retired to her own upper 
cham ber. 

Left alone, Diana played upon her piano for 
a while, and when she ceased playing, she went to 
her writing-desk. She busied herself for some 
minutes with a letter to Mies Edgely, ‘but tiring of 
it she went to the window. How beautiful the night 
war! 

The rose-garden all bare and teafless, shat in by its 
tall rose-hedge, had a stange charm in ‘the soft moon- 
light and starlight. The fountain was silent. The 
marble statues upon their pedestals tooked whiter 
than usual, and possessed a beauty which daylight 
might‘take from them. 

A singular restlessness came upon'the girl. Going 
into her dressing-room, she took from a wardrobe a 
white opera cloak and flung #t around her. A dlack 
lace vril was gathered about ber ‘head. Gathering 
up her trained dinner dress upon one arm'she opened 
her little garéen door, tripped down the steps and 
wandered among the paths and in and out of the 
erbours, feeling as safe as in the seclusion of her 
jocked chamber. 

Sir Hugh, looking from his windows, saw ‘her 
walking among the leafless bushes like a spirit of the 
night. He watched her in silence. Not fora fortune 
would he have allowed her to know that he was 
looking upon her, lest she should lose a sense of 
the privacy of her garden and wander there no‘more, 
He even, in his fine chivalric sense of honour, with- 
drew from his window'that she might be really alone, 
as the believed herself. 

Diana spent half an hour in the open air and then 
re-entered her boudoir, As she passed in she left her 
doorajar inadvertently, and walked on to her dress- 
ing-room. 

It was half-past eleven o'clock. 

“TI have walked off my restlessness,” ahe thought, 
“end am ready to sleep. I miss my old walks on the 
breezy heath, I think. 1 must walk more and tide 
more. It is strange that I have never cared to ride 
since that fatal day last February when he killed 
himself.” 

Ske ‘flung off her veil and cloak ani returned ‘to 
her boudoir. 

And now she noticed that she had not quite closed 
her garden door. 

She moved towards it to shut and secure it, but 
came to an abrupt halt as she beheld ft pushed 'in- 
ward by some one ‘from without. 

Before she could spring to ‘her bell-pull or utter a 
shriek of terror the‘door was wide open and Piera 
Dalyell stood upon'the threshold ! 

“ Not a word!" he said, with upraised finger, in a 
whisper of command. “ Nota cry! One sound from 
you will will bring rain upon your head fT” 

(Zo be continued.) 








Tue Baiout Sipz,—It is a choice bit of philosophy 
to look ever on the bright side.of fortune; itis a de- 
lighoful frame of mind to cultivate, and a mest envi- 
able spirit to possess. No matter what apparent 
troubles may befall us, all is for the ‘best; that which 
Joseph’s brethren performed in the evil of ‘their 
hearts, Heaven meantunto good. ‘You may rob niis- 
fortune of half her power and ‘all her frowns by 
meeting ber with a emiling face. If the sun is 
going down, look up to the stars; if the earth seems 
dark keep your eye on Heaven, It is true that we 
eannot at all times be cheerful, or at a moment's 
notiee, but ‘the endeavour to leok at the bright side 
of things will gradually produce the habit. Nothing 
under Heaven will supply the waut ef sunshine to 
ripen peaches; and so with the human heart—cheer- 
fulness is equally indispensable, “ The ‘habit of 
looking on the best side of every event is worth mere 


than a thousand pounds a year,” said Doctor John-' 
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Bricks made in Japan, and paying 20 per cent, 
duty, ‘are now en fate San Francisco. ‘The 
quality is superior. panese 
the world in the cheapuess aad! axcellenceof their 
productions. 

MeztaL Guiass.—Another hard glass,¢o:whieh the 
above name bas been given, has bean produced at 
Count Solm’s works, near Bunteleu, Germany. The 
tests withstood appear te be about the same as those 
to which the Bastie glass was su with the 
exception, however, that the mete is indifferent 
to cold water when highly heated. The Bastie glass 
breaks under similar conditions. 

Corrine Payciis.—Peneils are now sold by ata- 
tioners, the marks of which may be copied én he 
same manner as writing made by the pen arith or- 
dinary copying ink, The method of preparing. the 
leads is as {dllows:: A thick paste is made of graph- 
ite, finely pulverized kaolin, and 3 very concentrated 
solution of aniline blue, soluble in water. The 
mixture is pressed into cylinders of suitable size and 
dried, whem it ie ready for use. Gum arabic, itis 
said, may be substituted for the kaolin. 

Prcerontac. T1Lzs—A comparatively new mode.of 
employing tiles for the lining of rooms bas been in- 
troduced. The tiles ave placed together in their 
unglazed state, and a picture is painted upon them 
in colours suitable for firing, They are then taken 
asunder and put into the farnace, and ¢ben subjected 
to great heat end glazed. If this is 
accomplished, the tiles can now be fixed against the: 
wall of the room and present an absolitely indes- 
trnetible decoration, which can be washed as oftan as 
it is needed, though from its high glaze it is mot 
easily apt to catch dirt. 

An Atwory or Copprk ADHERENT TO Giass.— 
An alloy of copper which adhere to glasser porcslein 
is made by mixing from 20 to 30 parts af copper in 
= (obtained by the reduction of the oxide by 

ydrogen or ‘by the precipitation of the sulphate by 
zinc) with sulphuric acid amd then with 7 paris ef 
mercury, The mixture is triturated and miugiled 
with care. The acid:is:removed by washing ia hot 
water, and the mass allowed to dry. At the end of 
10 or 12 hours the latter becomes quite hard and 
susceptible to # fine polish. -On heating it softens, 
but on cooling dees not contract. This alloy may 
also be meed for joining delicate objects which will 
not withstand wery light temperatures. 

A Romaw TunweL my Aucrgens.—Several civil-en- 
gineers, engaged with the surveys fer a water eon- 
duit from Tenje ito Bougie, have made:a very inter. 
esting and important discovery. A mounteim which 
was situated in the proposed line of the conduit was 
to be tuuvelled fora ‘length ef 600 yards; and ia 
searching for the most smitable place the engineers 
discovered an ancient tunnel feet 8 inches imheigit, 
and 19 feet 7 inches in circumference, It is supposed 
that this is the sametunnel mentioned in an epigraph 
found at Lambéoc, according to which the tunnel 
was built inthe reign of Aatonius Pius, the plans 
being ‘proposed by a veegen of the Third Legion, ' 
named Nonius Datus. nding works like this after 
atime of 2/000 years, we cannot ‘but be greathy as- 
torished at the power, energy, and genius of a-nation’ 
which produced, with the limited means syatiable at 
those times, such gigentic structares, 

Importawr Dascovypry or Ooat.—A most ‘im- 
portant discovery of ‘coal bas just been made st ‘the’ 
trial oe on — estate en at and ‘Hant- 
ingdon Colfiery Conrpany, a' sure to prove’ 
prev afvantage to South Staffordshire, Titer’ 
boring for two years,-and overconiing very great’ 
difficulties, the Diamond Rock Boring Company, to'| 
whom the Cannock and Hunting4on Colliery .Com- 
pany entrasted the work of testing their estate, have 
found @ bed of coal five feet thick at a depth of 435' 
feet. ‘The company’s estate, which ‘lies to the east 
of the fault running north and south under the Hunt. | 
ingéon belt, antl about a mile to the ‘west of ‘the 4 
West Cannock Colliery Company’s workings, ‘has ' 
hitherto ‘been considered barren ground, ‘bat the 
present discovery will go a long way towards solving’ 
the question ‘whether coal may not‘be found ona. 
tract of the untried lend towards the {north-east of 
Wolverhampton. The Cannock coal-field, by ‘the 
new find, is thus carried another step towards Shrop- 
shire, over a fault, and on ground which ‘hes never 


| be 

been found, without farther loss of time, 

Heavy versus Liawr Too1a,+-The great ond 
which all improvemeuts aim is the maximum of 
power combined with the minimum of materials and 
weight. A man shoyelling coal with a. s)ovel one 
pound heavier than & ;ehould be qill litt 6,000 
pounds more in a.day of ten hours than he would do 
with a suitable shovel. All this strength is wasted. 
The same is true of mechinnre So simple a es | 
as an unlubricated pulley is felt in the furnace, an 
the pat of the is augmented. very 
poand in a truck or cortingn takes vitality from the 
horse which draws it, and costs the owner extra for 
hie keepi The man who pulls ap oar in a boat 
races puts himself in training and reduces every ounce 
of snnplus flesh. The racing horse carries not one 
extra ounce of fat to burden bim in the effort to win. 


a 


efficiency and perenne comfort through many years 
of their industrial Life, 


OCEAN SOUNDINGS. 

Commanper C. D. Sicsszz has given us the 
results of an excellent winter's work in ranning 
lines of soundings in the Gulf.of Mexico. These 
deep sea examinations are the first ever made in that 
portion of the ocean, and consequently, in points of 
novelty, are on aA with those of Commander 
Belknap of the bed of the Pacific, Steel pianofarte 
wire, No. 22 guage and weighing but 14} Ibs. to the 
mile, was emp/oyed as a sounding line with uniform 
success, even in heavy seas. 

The resuite show that the slope of the delta of 
the Mississippi is gradual, aud that the deepest water 
in the vicinity is on a prolongation of the axle of 
Sonth Pass. At the end of that line, 120 miles 
distant fram South Pass lighthouse, the depth was 
1,632 fathoms, “The limiting lines of the system of 
lines, which was ran by the “Biske,” exten@ 
(magnetic) east, half-mile south of Pass & I'Oatre 
at the end of which was found 426 fathoms, and 
south-west of Southwest Pass, which ended in 608 
fathoms. On the latter line was found the oaly 
abrupt irregularity of the bottom found of she 
delta. 

Up to April, the currents immediately off the passes 

set generally to the westward, after which they ap- 
peared to set gradually to the eastward, On 
4th, the “Blake ” commenced a Tiue between South- 
west Pass and Rio Grande, Until half the distagee 
between thé ends of the line had been the 
depths were not great; but afterward the water 
deepened, the greatest depth on the line being 900 
fathoms, About 105 miles from the Rio Grande, at 
seventeen miles from the Southwest Pass lighthousa, 
ithe water had deepened to 32 fathoms, alter which 
it shoalefl gradually to as little as.18 fathoms, aud 30 
fathoms was not reached again until ninety-four and 
a half miles from the lighthouse, 

On May 6th, 4 sounding was got iu 47 fathoms, the 
sounding rod ing ap hard bottom—enamelled 
\shélis, eto—(the only instance la which hard bottem 
was obtained during the season Tort Was peared). 
At a sonnding im 583 fathows, ip latitude 27 deg, 
07 gec, north, lon itude 94 deg. 85 acc, 15 min, weat, 
the sounding rod brought up dark mad, or, ooze 
which emitted so offensive an odour as almest.to 
drive the people from the forecastle, where the 
\snunding operstions are carried og. The odour soon 
‘passed ih 

Oa May Sth commenced the longest Jine nun flar- 
ing ‘the season, that from the Rio Grande te 
Tortugas, = Gistance of about 760 miles; 100 
fatwoms was not reagheil until about forty miles 
ifrom the Rio Grande; the water then dee 
rapidly. Atwbout 100 miles from the Big Grande 
ithe depth was 839 fathoms, whereas the Fay 
jan Yollowing soundings were respectively 1386 
(fathoms and 1,648 fathoms. Thiy was ‘the oly 
imarketl peculiarity of the bottom found ou fhe line; 
goundings varied from 1,600 to 2,109  fathome, the 
\bottom being undulating apparently. No northera 
extension of the bauk of Yucatan was ‘Tis:cyered. 
'The t depths were 2,008 fathoms, 2,)2) ‘ethoms, 
2,016 Tathome, and 2,119 fathoms. Tho .verage 
specific gravity of the water of the Gulf is abeut 
11-0285. 

The following is an example af the quickpass 
with which the “Blake’’ does her work: On .one 
occasion she got the following results in actually ene 





been worked ‘before. The discovery fully justifies 


hour from the time of stopping the engines to,sound 
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to the time of steaming ahead again: A sounding in 
with a specimen of the bottom, water 


eetalewing dep a futwaaas 2 106, 300, BON, 900, 
omplish 


1,200, 1,600, were, but seven men on the 

ap ges meen si. bagi ba 
REMARKABLE, t painful interest, 

exhibited at the jo Reh Potente just held in 


Paris, was one from Norway, on which was. shown 
the havoc. ocoasioned by thunderbolts striking the 
chorches in that country. 

Tux powerful effect .of compressed air in delaying 
or arresting the decotaposition of meat to be 
demonstrated by some experiments recently broug 
to the attention of the French Academy of Scieucus 
by M. Bert, who stated that meat had been pre- 
served fresh for an entire month in compressed 


gen. 
“ives one of the large towns of England excapt 
Bristol suffers an excess of deaths above the average 
during the period of high temperatures in summer, 
So says Mr. Alexander Buchan, of the Scottish Me- 
teorologival Society. This summer exeess. dis- 
appears, however, if from the total mortality we 
deduct the deaths of children under one yeat of 


age 

A Novus scientific use -has been found for balloons 
én France. M, Wilirid de Fonvielle, the well-known 
adropant and meteorologist, recently made a balloon 
ascent. at night near Paris, in order to observe 
meteorites, of which he saw forty-two between ten 
o'clock in the ewening and. foar o'clock in the 
morning. Ji is believed tbat scarcely any of them 
would have beon visible from the surface of the 


earth, 

‘Tne quantity of water in the Danube, and in the 
rivers, sweams and springs of Anstria generally, has 
80 materially diminished as to demand investigation 
dato the causes of the decrease, Careful inquiries 
have been tustiinted by tie Imperial Academy of 
Sciemees, at Vienna and otier scientific bodies, on 
whose part theve is an evident inclination toatiribute 
diminution of the waiter supply to the reckless 
@evastation of the forests. 

CoFFEE IN QUEENSLAND.—The coffee plant has 
been grown in Quesnsiaad ‘fovsome years, but it igionly 
of late that ite caltivetion has been attempted with a 
Wiew to ite-exportation as a eommercial jatticie, aad 
we now ljeain thet the plants have become attacked 
by blight, or jungus, which basgiven nise to some 
anxieily and inquiry as to whether the disenze is 
identical with che Hemileia vastatrix, which hrs 
proved eo destructive to coffee plants ia Ceylon. We 
6hall probably 'soon bear wore about this, 

Two-remarkable showers.of hay lately occurred ia 
different parts of Great Lritein. Owe was at Monks- 
town, in Jreland, where small masses and pieces of 
wet hay, the langest of whicl weighed perhaps two 
ounces, Were seen to come “floating alowly down 
through the air from "great height, appearing as if 
falling from a very heavy dark cloud; which hung 
over the bouse’’ of the observer., ‘he other was at 
the town of Wrexham, in Denbighshire. Zach was 

robabiy due to a whiriwied which lifted she hay 
viet imto the air at a considerable distance ire the 
scene of the shower. 

A #rexcu physician has advanced the theory 
that the playing of wind instruments is met. onig 
harmless ‘to persons with weak lungs, but ectaally 
benefits those suffering frum pulmonary complaiats. 
‘iis. View is contrary to the opinion commonly 
‘entertained onthe subject. A manufacturer of wind 
émstruments informed liim thnt his workmen always 
enjoyed choleraic immunity as well as freedem from 
sonsumption and over lung affections—that ig, all 
those wirose business it was to test the instruments, 
and who were fer thet purpose compelled to blow for 
hours at a time. 

in the report, for the present year, of the British 
wonsal to the Balearic islands, ave some interesting 
statements concerning the olea tree of Majorca, the 
largest idland of this Mediterranean gromp. Al- 
though the olive is raised apon ‘this wee, .it origin- 
ally grows wild in the mountains, wheredt bearaa 
fruit which produces no oth whatever. ‘The art of 
grafting, which, according ‘to bradition, was taught 
to the islanders by the Carthayinians, enabled shem | 
to use the olea as a stock for -the olive, ‘fruit pre- 
viously unknown in ‘the isiends. ‘Dbe consul, ‘how- 
ever, mentions olive trees of gigantic dimensions in 
Majorca, some so darge that it would require the out | 
stretched arms of six men ¢0 sncircle sheir wrnuke; 
and an intelligent Majarcan farmer, when asked how | 
old these trees were, auswered—“ 1 believe they may 
well date from the timewf ithe food,” { 

Some remarkable instances of the complete ex- | 
tinction of ‘certain forms of animal life in particular 
localities are given by Dr, Aivert Giinther im @ paper 
on gigantic land tortoises, printed in ‘‘ Nature” jin | 
advance of its appearance dn the “ Philosophical 


| the lather has been 


| supply the 500 horse power. The favhés remarkable, 
| as there is no lack of excellent though @ifferent forms 





Transactions.” Toward the end of ‘the seventeenth 


centory, on the island of Rodriguez, in the Indian | forated 


Ocean, 80 numerous were these tortoises, and so ex- 
traordinary was their size, that a French traveller, 
writing in 1691, said: “ You see two or three thou- 
sand of them in a flock, so that you may go above a 
hundred paces on their back.” They were at that 
time found in the Mauritius in equal numbers, and 
ships leaving that island then frequently carried 
away upwards of four hundred of these creatures. 
Less than two centuries have passed away, and 
there is not left a single living land tortoise of this 
kind in Mauritius or divviguen. 

Tue King of Siam has gent to England, as a 
present to the Royal a the two photographs of 


tke solar coroum taken 









which exhibit-on their inner sides 
concentric circles, triangles and other forms corre- 
sponding to the punches nsed. The plate so pre- 
pared is hammered and rolled until it has become 
quite thin, the-hotes disappear and the figures have 
spread out, preserving, however, their parallelism. 
A number of broken, straight and curved lines are 
thus produced, their effect being further enrichod by 
the use of acids to,modify the colours. Thin plates 
prepared in this ave an extremely flexibie na- 
tare, adm with or engraved de- 
sigas, ry prover mma most varied 
colours and forme, will have many uses in decorative 
art. 


eee 


ia the form 


last. They are proncemeed: to those sesared jof bi-salphide of carbon, from @ontaminating the 
by the | The king assembled all aniies Parliament bas fixed fer the metropolitan 
the royal a the lawn in front af his |companies « fim for the impurity beyond which 
palace at mee hag cute Ra they way Mot go, it is a desitieratum to have a 
eclipse delivered an to them | simple and approximately correct process for tlie 
explai object of observing solar eclipses at | estimation of the amount of It is founded 
all, and reasons why lange amounts of meney | epee the following facts :— ee of 
were See a tee This spectasieef @ | carbon is heatedia of hydrogen, it is de- 
sove asa scientific ge mie composed inte and this sul- 
in theammals of royalty, The King of is net.) pharetted hydrogen has the of converting 






















interested‘in ae He is to have — 
cal labowwtory in at the are 
bers of > wires are instrapted poy cor 
veying.. king isa mincralogist, 
a Largetiedienas native minerals. 

0 bodies are more easily electrified 


Luopron.—Few ; eamily 
than colle@ion. With the beast friction by the hand, 
the memijgane adheres to the Gagers. If a egilodion 
sheet be fixed, like « flag, a tube, ani waved 
in dry and hotair, it is Other mses of 
collodion #heets, here mentioned,are in experiments 
on polatigation of light, ML. Gri 
these sheets by dissolving 15 to et gun 
cotton im @ misture of 58 grains alcoho! grains 
ether, 
upon so as toreceive 9 
coating of moisture, i 
collodion is f in water, and a 
sheet a pes Loring = and attached 
the col by the edges, the is drawa ef with 
the paper, 

Macatwe Burupers ar gwe CenTEenmiaL.—Ac- 
cording to the latest reports, applications for space 
in the machimery are 
comiug tm fairly from all. 
industries,jexcept from the miming tool, chemical ap- 
paratas, leath embroidery, 
making -machine ~ 
add, the boiler men. 


| 


of boilers, and certainly no lack of competition be- 
tween their makers. ‘The iron and wood working 
people are sending in twiceas many applications.as 
any other class. Pumps and privting pmesees are 
likewise at the fsont.. The locumotive interests are 
well looked after, ‘but still are beliind expectation. | 
The latter isthe case with the silk, cotton, woollen, | 
rubber, and paper, machines, only forty applications | 
fn these great classes of mechanism having been 
received, The sliip ‘builders ave tardy; but there 
are. indications ‘of a good show of pleasure boats, 
Clock manufacturers are plentifully heard from. 

Iurnoven Fuoopwax ror Waxsnouss,—lt is 
frequently the case when small.couflagrations break 
out io buildings that the water thrown in to ex- 
tinguish the fire does more damage than. the flames 
themeelves. Perpolating through tlvoring, it deluges 
the apartments aud their eonteats below, ruining 
plastering and soaking goods aud furciture, often 
deapite she efforts,of the insurance patrol to save the 
latter from injury. The same takes place when, 
through freezing or other causes, the water pipes 
burst, in case of an overflow of tanks, basins, ete,, 
or when bad leaks occur ia the rool, necessitating 
considerable outlays for wepairs or to cover the losses. 
A new invention has for its objects the prevention of 
this flooding. It consists of a metallic pipe leading 
continuously from the top floor of the buildiag to the 
street. sewer or drain. Metallic water ways or collect 
ing basins are eunk.in.each floor at the point where 
the pipe passesthrough, and these communicate with 
the pipe by a suitable opening in the latter, which is 
covered with wire gauzeto jpreveut tue.eutrance of 
obstackes. Zach basin is provided with a grated 
cover, 

Jaranuse Varizaarap Fou.—Thirty or forty 
thin plates.of gold, silver, copper and warious alloys 
are jaid.one over the other in aigivenorder and gol- 
dered together at the edges so that the whole forms 
@ stout piase of metal. Punciesin various shapes, 
conical, pyramidal, with triangular, square, or ;pan- 
tagoual sides, are now sed to make @ pattern of per- 


When—aftter some hours—the |: 


will be: 


ttalkes plave; the gus is then passed 


above 
ee ee coe salt, until a 


‘k tit is This tint 
is compared m swoudard eoleur, and the 
amount of siiphar in the gas is ealoulated from 


this. 
—_—_—_—_—_— 
PRESERVATION OF CUT FLOWERS. 


le, flowers should always be cut 

which have een well hardened off ; in 
with flowers and foliage, this is not 
practicable, bot as far as possible avoid those 
growing im m strong ebewe heat. In ferns, well- 
matured frends only should be cut, as young fronds 
certain to shrivel wp @ few heursafter being 
ee ee a ee en ane manors 
The stems of 


jm which toey 
ail Sowers ond fovun theadd be severed with a sharp 
‘ROU 


th ® pair of scissors, the reason of 
this being Gaxt all stems have minute tubes or 
veins, through which when cut they draw moisture ; 
if these be severed with a sharp knife they remain 
open, but if cut by scissors they are crushed and 
becont¥ élosed, so that they pee draw -» the 
moisture ; consequently twa much shorter 
space of time than they ond otherwise do. 

Many flowers are made to last a much longer time 
than they otherwise world by means of wiring and 
gumming, but ‘this comes more under the head of 
mounting and Dreparing than preseryihg. Some 
think charcoal sal-ammonac, if placed in water, 
preserve flowers; ‘but we have tried this and many 
other methods and found nothing better than ‘spring 
‘water as cold ‘as g 

Where ‘small arrangements ‘are employed 
it will be found a good plan in the evening to 1% 
‘tthe blooms out of the vases and place them‘in a 
basin of fresh water to stand ail night, and sab- 


merge ‘the fern fronds ; then tm ‘the merning ‘fill up 


‘tthe vases ‘With fresh water and, before the flowers 
are about to be arranged in them, cut lboth their 
stems and those of the ferns afréshima@slantmg 
irection; the removal of thes ‘piece of stem 

for it is only te deep the tubes af 
the stems open that this de dene, ias they become 
elesed ‘after being im the waters cartain ‘time, and 
se vannot draw up the moistareeqnined to keap 
the blooms fresh. Wases of flowers can be kept 
fresh for a week at a time if they ave thus 


treated. 

Flowers eanialeo be packed te pass safely through 
the post and arrive fresh at their destination by a 
little care amdsmanagement, Rolleach dower in a 
piece of wet-cotton wool, and pack them in a small 
tim eanister,of about Lib, capacity, not top tightly- 
but so they will not shake sbeut,and a dozen gar‘ 
denias.can easily ba;packed.in ove such box wity- 
out crowding. Having put on the lid, cord up the 
box and it, leaving the ends open, and fhe 
flowers un arrive at their destination at the end of 
three days as fresh as when packed. If this prac 
tiee were more generally adapted, many could, im 
large towna, receive fresh flowers from the country, 
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[IMPROVING THE OCCABION.] 


CAUGHT IN A SHOWER. 

Harvey Bruce stood at the corner of the street, 
down which he had walked in an angry humour, and 
waited for the omnibus ; while he waited he twirled 
his cane, twisted his moustache, and—yes, it must be 
confessed—he bit his nails, but then he was in a very 
bac temper. 

It was a lovely spring morning, the air was fresh 
and balmy, and even in the town there was a fragrance 
#tirring like the breath of flowers, 

When Harvey glanced up an instant to pay his 
fare after entering the omnibus he found himself 
seated directly in front of a very pretty girl. She 
looked in another direction immediately— he hated 
pretty, girls—one of them had just proved the bane of 

is existence, 

He wasa spoiled youth, who had been brought up 
in idleness, to consider himself the prospective heir 
of a rich old curmudgeon of an uncle, but withiu the 
‘week all his prospects in life were changed—his uncle 
had declared him a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, 
aud threatened to disinherit him in favour of the 
daughter of an old friend, who had some years ago 
been left to his guardianship, and who had just re- 
turned from boarding-school. A pretty girl she was 
—so Harvey was told—and, naturally enough, he 
hated pretty girls, and expressed the cynical belief 
that she would doubtless try her charms on her rich 
old guardian, marry him, and so enjoy his wealth 
without waiting for his death. 

But however much a young fellow may hate pretty 
girls in the abstract, or even in a particular instance, 
it is more or less difficult to avoid looking at one 
when she is seated directly opposite and is so very 
pretty that not only she, but everything she wears, 
and the very air about her, seems lovely—as if by 
some subtle magnetism her whole surroundings par- 
sook of her beauty. Harvey, with an impatient sigh, 





resigned himself tofate, and found himeelf furtively 
gazing and taking a mental inventory of the young 
lady’s charms, 

She looked the embodiment of the bright spring 
morning—so young, so fresh, so sweet. She was 
probably twenty, but, as so often happens in the case 
of English girls, she looked younger; she was tall, as 
he could easily judge, although she was seated; 
quite slender, but not thin, with a charming willowy 
grace of figure that when she occasionally moved 
her ey head or bent it forward gave her the look 
of a flower bending on its stem. 

Her features in detail Harvey did't notice, except 
her eyes, which were large, gray, fringed by dark 
lashes, and surmounted by lovely brows, arched and 
delicately outlined. Her rich nut-brown hair was 
tied back with a ribbon, forming a clustering knot of 
curls, half-hiding a slender white neck. A white 
straw hat of the fashion called gipsy, and trimmed 
with a wreath of wild-flowers, was tied down over 
her curling hair so as slightly to shade her face and 
lend the eyes looking out from it an arch, half- 
roguish expression. 

She was dressed very simply, entirely in white, 
her costume being a suit of what ladies call pique; 
but Harvey neither knew nor cared what it was ; the 
general effect was all that he perceived, and he was 
forced to acknowledge to himself that he had never 
seen @ lovelier girl. He made the acknowledgment 
under protest, however, declaring to himself that he 
hated pretty girls, and emphasizing the declaration 
with a scowl at his fair vis-a-vis, while he thought, 
**No doubt Rose Ellis, his uncie’s ward, was just 
such a girl,” although that could scarcely be possible, 
for he had stigmatized that unhappy young female as 
a designing minx, quite capable of everything under- 
handed and vile. 

He turned his scowling countenance resolutely 





employment of watching a thing so utterly useless 
and treacherous as all pretty girls of necessity must 
be. Harvey looked out of the window, and turned 
his attention to the state of the’ weather, which was 
suddenly giving sigus of the proverbial fickleness of 
its’ disposition. The sky was already overcast, and 
a few large drops of rain were slowly plashing 
down on the rere ‘ 

He gave a hurried glance at the pretty’ girl, and 
thought with malicious satisfaction that she would 

t wet through—all her pretty dress and hat, and 
fait spring freshness, and then where would be her 
beauty? How infinitely preferdble if she could 
change costumes with the vinegar-faced lady at her 
re Bo was draped from head to foot in water- 

roof, 
, The pretty girl looked about from side to side and 
out of the window in evident ey see | ; and I hope 
you won’t think Harvey utterly depraved, but he ac- 
tually enjoyed her discomfiture. 

Presently she signalled the conductor to stop, and 
got up, slowly unfurliug a pretty but inefficient sun- 
shade. 2 , 

The omnibus stopped, she stepped forward, and at 
the very instant the rain descended in a flood, and all 
Harvey’s bad temper disappeared—washed away for 
ever, for he was really a gentleman and a thoroughly 
good fellow. He sprang forward, stepped out of the 
omnibus, assisted the young lady to the pavement, 
carefully protecting her pretty hat with the little 
suoshade, and, as fortune favoured him, he s an 
awning, thrown out bya friendly shopkeeper, beneath 
which he hurried his fair companion, and which 
afforded them sufficient shelter till the shower was 


over. 

Perhaps it was the reaction from his previous bad 
temper—for there are more ways than one of catch- 
ing a heart in the rebound—or perhaps it was the 
sweet, appealing look of his companion’s face when 
she looked up at him, but whatever it might be 
Harvey Bruce proceeded then and there to fall in love, 
utterly, hopelessly, in that headlong manner peculiar 
to the youth who has never before slipped on that 
quicksand, 

The shower continued about fifteen minutes, and 
during that time Harvey had considerably advanced 
his acquaintance with the young lady who was his 
enforced companion during its duration. He had a 
good deal of tact—for a man—and nothing he said 
or did was calculated to shock the young girl’s sense 
‘of delicacy, or make her feel in the the least that they 
were tooentirely strangers for any conversation save 
commonplaces to pass between them ; bat just at the 
last, when the rain was quite over, and a bright sun- 
shine was already drying up the pavements, Harvey 
said: 

“IT know will not misunderstand what I am 
going to say; but I feel that I must really thank you 
for doing me a great service.” 

She looked up at him with her lovely gray, appeal- 
ing eyes, that seemed to question him without the 
need of words. 

“ Yes,” he went on, “when I first saw you this 
morning I was in so bad a temper that the very 
sight of you was hateful to me——” 

“Of me?” she interrupted, in surprise ; “‘ why, I 
never saw you before.” 

“NorI you. But I would have felt just the same 
if you had been an angel, as indeed you look. It was 
because you were so sweet and lovely-looking that I 
hated you—no, pray pardon me and let me make my 
confession complete. It will dome good, Iam, in 
truth, a sad, good-for-nothing dog, having never 
been taught to be anything else, and because a rich 
old uncle has threatened to disinherit me in favour 
of a certain young girl, a ward of bis, unless I make 
a better use of my life, I was mean enough to—to— 
well, to hate the sight of you aud every pretty girl 
in creation. I know you despiseme. I can see it 
in your face.” 3 

His lietoner had flushed a lovely pink all over her 
face to the very roots of her hair. She gave a little, 
constrained laugh. 

Harvey thought, miserably: 

“She thinks mea mercenary scamp and detests 
me accordingly.” 

He hastened to add: 

‘« Pray do not think worse of me than I deserve. 
It wasn’t entirely the money I cared for, but it seemed 
a little unjust to expect great things of me when I 
had never been taught to do anything.” 

“It was unjust, and I’m not thinking badly of you 
atall. I think it was quite natural you should feel 
as you did—for a little while,”’ 

“Only a little while. Yes, I vow to you it was 
only a little while; and now I am cured for ever. I 
know I shall never feel so again. You will say 
good-bye to me. I know I am acting in a very un- 
conventional manner, but perhaps I shall never see 
you again, and I can never forget that the gentle 
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demon in my heart. Give me leave to think of you 
—for indeed I must.” 

“ Then it is useless to forbid you,” she answered, 
with a shy smile, and the roguish look stealing into 
her eyes. 

She put ont her slender, ungloved hand, and Har- 
vey clasped it reverently—adoringly. 

* May I not even know your name?” he asked. 

“ My name is Mary—if you ever think of me, think 
of me by that name, and as one who will feel proud 
to know that you have fulfilled the highest expecta- 
tions of your best friends.” 

She drew her hand quickly from his, turned aad 
walked rapidly away. 

— stood and watched her out of sight, and 
though she seemed to take the sunlight with her his 
heart was not heavy, All that was best and noblest 
in his nature had waked to sudden, ardent life; he 
felt that bis had been a useless, worthless existence, 
and he determined it should be so no longer; and if 
he should ever see her again—this lovely, incompar- 
able, but indefinite Mary—he must have earned the 
right to look deep into those earnest eyes, and tell 
ber he was such a man as dared to aspire to her 
favour and claim her for bis own. 

You see there was a great.deal of the poet about 
Harvey, or he could not so easily have built such 
magnificent structures with such meagre and insuffi- 
cieut meaus ; but there was also a good deal of solid 
worth, and when that exists, whatever be the motive 
power that sets the machinery going, it is apt to pro- 
duce good resuits. Harvey read, studied, wrote—he 
cultivated every power of his brain; he stored his 
mind with knowledge ; he began to be talked about 
as the risiug littirateur of the day; several of his 

ms were copied into influential journals with 
eae of praise most grateful to the young poet’s 
eart, 

Like a greater brother in letters, the name of Mary 
was a magic sound to him; he worshipped her in 
private and in public, his muse loved to sing her 
charms, and her fair young face floated for ever before 
bis mind’s eye. 

Although the thought of her was never absent from 
his miad, and he longed exceedingly tosee her again, 
it did not at tirst render Harvey unhappy that he had 
never again met Mary; he revelled in his love for 
her, but his passion at leugth became a devouring 
flame, and he grew to pine for her as the one thing 
which could render his life complete, 

He went everywhere in the hope of meeting her, 
but was coustantly disappointed; he entered the lists 
of the lecture field, which bad always presented at- 
tractions to him, and, he carried off honours both 
lasting and valuable—but. never, though he seemed 
to see every female face in his audiences, did he be- 
hold that of Mary. He began to think that she was 
but a visiov, who. had dawned. upon him to rescue 
his spirit from bitterness and resentment, and having 
fulfilled her mission had vanished to more ethereal 
abodes than those of earth, and where she seemed 
to belong. 

Harvey had during this time received many com- 
plimentary messages from his uncle; but he had 
replied to none, although he bore no ill-feeling 
toward his relative, but on the contrary thanked 
him as having been the indirect means of helping 
him to a useful and independent life. 

On his return from his lecture tour he made up his 
miud to visit Mr, Templemore; and, having invited 
himself to dinner one day; he shovk hands with his 
uncle for the first time in three years. The old 
gentleman had prepared a sumptuous diuner, but no 
guests were invited. 

“TI wanted to have you all to myself this first 
time, my boy. After this we canomake a distin- 
guished guest of you; but this time I determined 
we should be alone—excep.my ward, and I wouldn’t 
have had her only she’s in the house, ‘and I couldn’t 
eet rid of her. Ah! here she is—Miss Rose Ellis, 
this ié'sny nephew, Mr, Harvey Brace.” 

Harvey heard the once hated name with indifference 
and rose to greet its owner, he bowed formally, 
and then raised his eyes to her face. The same— 
the very same, It seemed as if all the years since 
then had been a dream, and he only now opened his 
eyes to look on reality, ‘ 

She was dressed in white, a knot of violets breathed 
their fragrance from the lace scarf that encircled 
ber throat, and the heavy mass of curling hair was 
tied back with a ribbon in the same girlish fashion 
that he always saw it, sleeping or waking. 

Harvey was very deeply moved—too deeply for 
words. He stepped forward and clasped her hand, 
close and long. 

“Why, you two seem to know each other. 
you met before?’”’ Mr. Templemore asked. ; 

“Jast once, dear,” Miss Millis, said, smiling at her 
guardian, thn withdrawing her hand very gently, 
even tenderly. 

She sat down to dinner, opposite Harvey, who diued 


Have 





for the most part by long and rapturous glancés at 
her lovely face. 

Mr. Templemore fell asleep after dinner, and his 
ward threw her lace handkerchief over his face, 

Then Harvey drew her away into asecluded corner 
of the room. 

“But you told me your name was Mary,” he 


said, 
** So it is—Rose Mary Ellis.” 
**Rosemary—that’s for ‘remembrance.’ Ah! my 
darling! not evex your name is needed as a remem- 
Mary, how I have loved 


brance of youtome. Oh, 
you these three long years! 

The reader knows how Harvey had fallen in love 
at once, anti as Mary had been falling in love ever 
since she had had time to do it thoroughly. 

Before Mr. Templemore woke they had compared 
notes, and if they were caught in a shower again, it 
was a shower of kisses, . O. 








THE CAMPHOR TREE OF SUMATRA. 


Amone the most luxuriant and valuable trees of 
the island of Sumatra the first place belongs to this 
one, the camphor tree. The tree is straight, extraor- 
dinarily tall, and has a gigantic crown, which often 
overtops the other woody giants by a hundred feet 
or so. The stem is sonietimes twenty feet thick. 

According to'the natives there are three kinds of 
camphor tree, which they distinguish from the out- 
ward colour of the bark, which is sometimes yellow, 
sometimes black, and often red. The bark is rough 
and grooved, and is overgrown with moss. The leaves 
are of a dark green, oblong oval in shape, and 
pointed; they smell of camphor, and are besides, 
hard and tough, The outward form of the fruit is 
very like that of the adorn, but it has around it five 
petals: these are placed somewhat apart from each 
other, and the whole in form much resembles a lily. 
The fruit is always impregnated with camphor, and 
is eaten by the natives when it is well ripened and 
fresh. 

The amazing height of the tree hinders the regular 
gathering ; but when the tree yielis its fruit, which 
takes place in March, April, or May, the population 
go outsto collect it, which they speedily effect, as, if 
the fruit be allowed to remain four days on, the 
ground it seuds forth a root of about the length of a 
finger, and becomes unfit tobe eaten. 

Among other things, this fruit, prepared with 
sugar, furnishes a tasty comfit or article of confec- 
tionary. Itis very unhealthy to remain near the 
camphor tree during the flowering season, because of 
the extraordinary hot exhalations from it during that 
period, The greater the age of the tree the more 
camphor it contains. Usually the order of the rajah 
is given for a number of men, say thirty, to gather 
camphor in the bush belonging to territory which he 
claims.. The men appointed then seek for a place 
where many trees grow together, there they conscruct 
huts. The tree is cut down just above the root, 
after which it is divided into small pieces, and these 
are afterwards split, upon which the camphor, which 
is found in hollows or crevices in the body of the 
tree, and, above all, iu the knots and swellings of 
branches from the trunk, becomes visible in the form 
of. granules or grains, 

The quantity of camphor yielded by a single tree 
seldom amounts to more than a half-pound; and if 
we take into account the great and long-continued 
labour requisite in gathering it, we have the natural 
reply to the question why it fetches so high a price. 
Atthe same time that the camphor is gathered— 
that is, during the cutting down of the tree—the oil, 
which then drips from the cuttings, is caught in con- 
siderable quantity. 

It is seldom brought to market, because probably 
the price and trouble of carriage are not sufficiently 
remunerative. Time out of mind the beautiful 
clumps and clusters of camplior trees have been de- 
stroyed in a ruthless mauner; young and old have 
been felled, and as no planting or means of renewal 
has taken place, but the growth of trves has been 
left to nature, it is not improbable that this noble 
species will ere long wholly disappear from 
Sumatra. 

The method of discovering the camphor is by 
making a deep incision with a Malay axe, till the 
camphor is seen. Hundreds of trees may thus be 
mutilated before the sought-for tree is discovered. 








MARRIAGE AFTER Divorce.—The registers of 
marriage in England in 1865 show the marriage in 
that year of 49 divorced persons. 23 divorced men 
married spinsters, and 4 divorced men married 
widows. 17 bachelors and 3 widowers married di- 
voreed women. One divorced man married a di- 
vorced woman, Half these marriages took place in 
London. 

Tus mark which persons who are unable to write 





are required to make instead of their signature is in 
the form of a cross; but this signature is not invari- 
ably a proof of such ignorance. Anciently, the use 
of the mark was not confined to illiterate persons. 
Among the Saxons the mark of the cross, as an 
attestation of the good faith of the person signing, 
was required to be attached to the signature of those 
who could write, as well as to stand in the place of 
the signature of those who could not write. It was, 
indeed, the symbol of an oath, from its sacred asso- 
ciations, as well as the mark generally adopted. 
Hence the origin of the expression, ‘God save the 
mark,” as a form of_ejaculatiou approaching the 
character of an oath. 

Remember Me.—There are not two other words 
in the language that can recall a more fruitful train 
of fad remembrances of friendship than tliese. 
Look through your library, and when you o.st your 
eyes upon a volume that contains the name of an 
old companion, it will see, Remember me. Have you 
an ancient album, the repository of mementoes of 
early affection? Turn over its leaves, stained by 
the finger of time—sit down and ponder upon the 
names enrolled on them—each speaks, each says, 
Remember me. Go into the crowded churchyard, 
among the marble tombs, read the simple and brief 
inscriptions that perpetuate the memory of departed 
ones; they, too, have a voice that speaks to the 
heart of ‘the living, aud says, Remember me. Walk 
in the scenes of early rambles; the well-known 
paths of the winding streams, the overspread trees, 
the green and gently-sloping banks, recall the 
dreams of juvenile pleasure, and the recollections of 
youthful companions; they, too, bear the treasured 
injunction, Remember me. And this is all that is 
left of the» wide circle of our earthly friends. 
Scattered by fortune, or called away by death, or 
thrown without our rank by the changes of cir- 
cumstances, or of character—in time we find our- 
selves left alone with the recollections of what they 
were, 


FACETI£. 


Rack (anD Rury) Renr.—The rent in the “ Van- 
guard.”—Fup. 

A PARADOX FOR PONSONBY,—Once, when the 
Queen did write—she did wrong.—Fun. 

“UNCO CANNy.’’ 

Noster SportsMAnN : * Missed, eh ?” 

Cautious Keepur: “ Weel, a’ wadna gang quite 
sae faur as to say that, but a’ doot ye eav’na exacily 
hit.’’—Puncb. 

“PLEASANT ALL ROUND.” 

“ENFANT TERRIBLE” (after contemplating 
visitor for some time): ‘*Oh, Mr. Brown, let’s have 
a game! We've got a whacking big sponge up- 
stairs! I wish you’d sponge on pa now; it’d be 
such fun! He says you always do at the club——.’’ 

(Tableau !—Punch, 

(LOCH) FYNE GRAMMAR. 
(A sad fact for the School Board.) 

TuGAc: “ Dud ye’ll ever see the I-oo-na any more 
before ?”’ 

Tonal: ‘‘ Surely I was.” 

Tuaac: “ Ay, ay! Maybe you was never on board 
too after thus——!” 

In-SoLENT BrEHAviouR.— Getting too near the 
royal yacht.—Punch, 

THOUGHT EY A TourIst.—Too many Cook’s ex- 
cursionists spoil the table d’hote.—Puach. 

INSTANTANEOUS COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
GUARD AND PassenaErs BY Raiuway.—A tip !— 
Punch, 

COMING DOWN IN THE WORLD 

Yearly VisiTror to Sga-sipe Suop: “ You've 
not got so many jet ornaments as you used to have, 
Mrs. Black!” 

Mrs. Brack: “Ab, no, ma’am! You remember 
what a respectable class of goods I used to have. 
Now folks is satisfied with artificial jewellery at ’alf 
the price !”—Punch. 

IN PROPRIA PERSONA. 

First MEpDicaL Stupent: ‘The British Medical 
Association appears to countenance vivisection |” 

SzconD Ditto: “ I should think so, after the way 
they cut me up atthe College !”—Puanch. 

QUITE CORRECT. 

Customer: “Look here, this photo’s abominable ! 
You’ve made me a perfect fright !’’ 

Youne Lapy : “ Beg pardon, sir—but we thought 
you wanted one of our guaranteed correct like- 
nesses ?” —Fan, 

Sprecran,—lIt has finally been decided that none of 
the ‘‘ newspaper fellows’ shall be taken to India in 
the ‘*Serapis.” It will be bad enough for the Prince 
to have his footsteps remorselessly dogged across 
the eastern empire, but it would be an awful thing 
for him to be shut up on board ship with six specials, 
e@ch trying who could get most copy out of him, 
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As our Leicester Square reporter remarked when he | 
heard the news, ca sera pis queall.—Fnn. 

In Lux Way.—An illuminated address is to be 
presented to Mr. Gladstone by m bedy of weil- 
wishers. Notwithstanding its character, we are sure 
that the ex-Premier won’t make light of it.—Faun. 

Tue Main Pomur.—No Freneh horse. could expect 
to win the Leger after eraseing the sea. ‘Suchia 
vietory would have beens feat of .Legerde main.— | 
Fun. 

“PAST @ROILING.”” i 

Youne Lavy: “Ne, I.don’t:think 1 shall bathe, | 
Mrs. Pollard; it spoils my eemplexion!” F 

Mrs. P.: “Spoils your complexion, my dear;! 
why, I’ve been in the water.all my iife, and look:at 
mine!”—Fan, ‘ 

WORDS OF WISDOM. } 

Birds of a feather flock together, but, if gon Tikes | 
comfortable bed, prefer feather to flock. t 

Honesty is the best policy, butiitis mot honesty’s: 
policy to best, 

A prophet has no honour im his own ‘country, but 
profits are considerabl iin this. 

One man’s meat, another man's poises, and one 
man’s meteor’s Often another man’s vesuvian—es- 
pecially when the one-man thinks he has discovered 
a new one.—Fun. 

CONSCIENTIOUS. 

Marpen Lapy: “ Well, Patsy, bave any of those 
wicked boys been trying to rob me since ?” 

Custopian : “That young mith was about here 
thie morning, miss, but the minute he .elapped» his 
eves on me his conscience struck him, miss. And so 
did I, miss, bard !”—Fun. 

ADVANCEMENT oF Art.—An illustrative contem- 
orary is about to issue sketches of all the places in 
Todia which the Prinee of Wales will visit, and give 
anticipatory descriptions of the entertainments to be 
held in his honour. ‘This is taking time :by the fore- . 
lock with a vengeance, and opens up a mew field in 
enterprising journalism, Anticipatory pictures of 
the Prince’s Coronation, the Queen’s Funeral, and 
the Duke of Cambridge’s gallant conduct at the 
battle of Constantinople in 1900, would take well, and 
there’s nothing like being first in the field. Oppo- 
sition pictorial contemporaries are welcome ‘to the 

hint.—Fun. 

WakRANTED Fresu,—A ‘confeetioner who has 
just been reading Shakespeare in the intervals .of 
business, say's it’s all nonsense‘for the bard to talk 
about custom staling anyone's infinite variety. It’s 
the la ck of custom which would:do that.—Fun, 

Pa ROCHIAL.—Guardians of the poor frequently 
pass& man on from parish to parish in order that he 
may find his “ properplace.” Their motives insuch 
cases are of course, pass-him-on-ious.—Fan. 

OUR ZOO-ILLOGICAL CONTEMPORARY.—The sea- 
serpent has turned up again with « larger tale than 
ever. The creature's ions are of the most 
accomodating kind, as he daily fills up:the space at: 
the © ditor’s disposal.—Fun, 

TWO QUOQUE. 

THIN Gent (to ditto): “1 say, dear boy, you are 
about the thinnest fellow I ever saw !” 

Ditto: ‘“ Well, now, that’s strange; I was just 
going to say I could see the sumright through you'on 
to the pavement !"—Fun, 

PAPOLOGICAL, 

In our first childhood -we believe in a rusk,'in our 
second we believe a Ruskin. Something crusty and 
easily made soft suits us best: at.both periods of our 
existence.—-Fun, 

A Spxciz-ous ARGUMENT.—The gentleman who 
attributed his inability to keep his equilibrium when 
returning from a dinner-party to the fact that ‘he 
always kept his balanceathis bank, now declares 
oo losing it there bas made him very steady,— 

un, 





NEW SCHOOL BOARD EXERCISE. 

ScHOOLMIsTREss: “First boy, epell.deg.” 

Finst Boy: “D.0. G!’ 

8. M.: “ Seconii boy, spell:tree.” 

Sreconp Boy; “T, R. E.!” 

8. M.: “ Wrong; -thind boy, #pell tree,” 

TuiD Bor: “T. RB. double E. !” 

8. M.: “Go up one.” 

(Boy wishes) |e coald),—Fan. 
THE BABY FARM. 

Mrs. Benjamin; “* Whywot put’em out o’ their 
misery?’ No, Mrs, ’Artington, mem!—what I says 
is, let the pore hinnocents live.es jong vas ‘they can! 
They'll be took soon enough, (bless ‘em i—which it’s 
well be known, mem, both to you and me!"’—~Punch. 

AMONG the delusions of the female mind is one 
that a wife deserted by her husband fer seven years 
and not having beard of him during thatepeniod, is at 
liberty.to take a second husband. -Arwife, the other 
day, having heard nothing of the busbaend -whe chad 
left her twelve \years previonsly, married another 
husband and applied to. the magistrate for a-protec- 
tion order againet husband No. 1. “I say, leok 





here,” aaid the magistrate, “you get:out of this, | of most-—~Vat a beantifool ‘time it aéke ‘to-day !” 


ma’am, as quick as you can, or you'll be indieting, 
yourself for bigamy if you don't take-eare.” Sbe 
left hastily, and I believe ‘the ‘two husbands have 
since equally divided her property—neither baving 
any of their own—between them. As yet shecherself 
has\not/been cut in:two and-carted off, but there’s 
plenty of time.—Judy. - 
THE HARE AND THE! TORTOISE. 


"Tis many years since off with speed 
‘That famous hare and I 

Bet out—he took an awful lead, 
But now I’ve passed him ‘by. 

So list,.oh, list, and. hold your whist, 
And I will tell you why. 


That hare made tracks'in racing style 
™T' would do Rous.good to see, ‘ 

And when we'd gone about'a mile 
It seemed all ap with me, 

But sure and slow, I am, you know; 
‘I’m here—and where is’ 


And 60 it.is in human life— 
The plodder gains the dey, 
Although at outset of the strife 
He seems to make no way, 
The race that.long is for the strong 
‘And steady—anot the gay.—Fun, 


A MUTUAL VICTORY, 


Jones, tired of nagging with his wife, has 
fled— 

At the An he “ hangs his head;” 

Yet smiles—and she smiles—for their atrife 


is past, 
And each has t’other “nnder foot” at 
jast !—F un. 


‘“CANTAT ‘vVACUUS.” 

ARnmep Burc.Lar (to Brown, who bad pawned his 
silver watch and his only that afternoon to 
pay the water-rate): “If you don’t instantly give up 
all.yer ve and jewelry, I’ll blow yer brains out!” 
—Panch, 

Musioat Mam.—It does not follow, ‘because a | 
person's voice is broken, that he cansing in pieces. 
—Judy. 

HONEST 


PRIDE. 

GRANDFATHER: “Ah !uchildren, it’s a fine 
to see you all growing up euch fine gals.and boys, - 
ain’t felt so proud many # day; no, aot since I was 
chief follower at your poor-old -granny’s funeral, an’ 
had anew black hat for myself an’ a gallon o’ gia 
for the mourners.” —F an. 

AIR DIVISION. 

Irish Buriper (to labourers aloft): ““Howmany: 
of is up there? 

BOURERS (inehorus): “Three!” , 

Inrsh Buinper: “Shure, 'thet’s teo many ;.balf 
of yez come down at ouce !’’—Fun. 

FORESIGHT OF IRISH POLICEMAN. 

Sort Scueousor (to tall policeman) :'*‘I say, 
you ean see that traia an awful long way off.” 

TaLL Poniceman ‘(to short schoolboy): ‘ Troth, 
an’ I ean, master. Many is the time I:eeen it myself 
long afore it come in sight-at all, at all !’—(A pity he 
ign’t a detective.) —Judy. 

‘BPITAPH ON ‘THE INNOCENTS. 


* Whom the Gods love die young 7? ae 
**Gone to. better place!’ 

As the keeper said, when he hung 
O’er the dead diftang’s face ! 

Bleep, slaughtered Babes, in peace! 
|Prom-treubles:and -woes and ills; 

Why mourn such blest release? 
Rest ye, poor little Bille! 

On the tomb of one or two 
“*Resurgam” we may write ; 

“ Death, Life’s gate’ passing 
Again'to see the light, 


Innocents, pure of wrong ! 
As doth the name express, 
Had your lives been more lang 
We might have mourned you less.—Paash,; 
A STRUGGLE FOR. SUPREMACY, 
scENe—A Fveuch shop at the.seaneside. 
Youna LaDy (wishing to.improve her French): 
‘© Oh-er—esker voos avey—-—”’ 
TRADESMAN (wishing to show off his English) : 
“Oh yes, meess—sairtenty !” 
Youne Lapr: Alore vooly voo onvoyay——” 
be ary *‘Vatevare you vill please, mecss! 
a_i are ye 
Youne Lapy : “Hie—ye demury Roo de I'Eckew, 
newmero——’’ 
Trapssman: “* Vat nombare, meess ?” 
Youne Lapy : “Oh, katter-vang-kangs; vizervee 
le Bewro de——” 


Trapesman : “ ¥es, meess—in faice of ze ofeece 





etc., etc., etce.— Punch. 
Snooks’ mother and old Mrs. Stubbs 
about little babies. ; i re 
“Why,” said Mrs. Snooks, “ethen Twas a! 
any put me in # guart pet, and -then put the 
“« And did -you'live?” astonishing inguiry 
of Mrs. Stubts. ee _ 
“ They tell me I did,.and growed nicély/” was the 


q astonishing reply, 
“ 


Weill, did you ever,” :and Mrs.’ Stubbs ‘fell to 


knitting like one possessed. 


_ RETOR? CouURTEOUS. 

“What business was your dathor?” asked an im- 
perious colonel, of a modest looking’ lieutenant, 

oe A toba ceonist ad 


“ What a pity he did not make:you ine,” 

“Possibly, sir; and now will you allow me to-ask 
you a questian?” ' 

‘Certainly. Wihatis it?” 

“t.What was: your father?” 

My father was ia gentleman, sir,’’ reptiéd the 
hacghty and imperious colonel. 
gene thea, it is ia pity he didn't make “yon 

aA PLATS POA ‘BATNT 
‘Damp Gaiat, whom we Protestants even 


Voke, 
Is not this sort of th ; 
Joke? of ‘thing @ great deal pasts 


‘May not.the mest patient of Jobs complain . 
Of Your far too leng-protracte® rain’? 
Ob, remember, ere past the season's prime ‘is, 
‘That excellent maxim, “Ne quid:nimis.”’ 
ow et once could ‘boast to be various, 
ow all signs a i 
Morena rsa ae n one—Aquarius. 
Approval of all the signe but Pisces ! 
Taorus (Johannes), at the camp, 
aa ploughing an ocean of dirt and 
And ouly in damming and ‘trencliing ‘been 


rey; 

Virgo's done out of her garden 3 

‘Leo, his oceupation vai ttt 

Shakes more than due-drop from his mans ; 

pets these superfluous showers , 
e balance upset.of the sk s 

So does Purieh, and hh the 2 otis dorm 

May recover the equi of June. 

But for you, chief. cause of eur 

The svrettest blanket-of all the saints, 

Our nature already is far‘to' fond 

Of playing Niobe. Beyond 

Her spontaneous tribute tothe tearful 

Urge net one already none too cheerful: 

Her waterworks need no aid‘from you: 

So drop your water-ean,—damp Saint,—dot 

—Punch 


hia Sel be aaa FASHION, 
z—Pall | ime—three p.m. Perf 
Swell discovered lennging down the shady side. 
He wears the dostume of “Gentleman of the 
Period.” To him-enter Imperfect ‘Swell, attired 
ory —— a and s Prussian 
elme eawake ncoun 
= “ y e ter one 
MPEBRFECT Sw ( {bat hearty) : * 
/you here! mp es ee 
PERFECT SwELL (annoyed, but polite): “ How are 
yon? (Trying to avoid ‘Imperfect Swell.) Good 
sbye. See you again soon.” 
Impeerect Swacv (laughing) : ““I-don’t think you 
will for sometime. ‘Fact is, J came from Switzerland 
yesterdey, and to-morrow am off to the Highlands, 
"Padanas erenatgelineneetie 
WELL another ‘atte to, 
away): “ Hope you'll. enjoy youngelf. Goo a 
IMPERFECT Sweex {not to be -put off): «But 1 
may, leok here. Why ere you wearing a frock coat 
7 a Sn of ‘thing, eh? Been to a wed- 
ng 
Parrvet. Swa11 :' “ No?’ 
iarxaesct Swag. (eurprised}:"No! “Then why 
do you wear ’em ?” hi 
Paaenor Swe1, “I sam -wearing them ‘T ,sup- 
.pose, because every fellow wears them, I mean .to 
sey—(looking at tourist costume with intention)— 
they seem to-be thesort of things most fellows are 
a just now,”’ 
BeFsot Sweci (subdued) “Really ‘Wi 
gpaees, — ag yp a ong rr that re 
ignite out of it, Bu — deing 
~~ ee a, en mee ee 
ERFECT Swann: *'Oh : Been i 
‘town for the last/three wine mre 
Iursrrzct Swart: “Come, you are jéking! 


Staying in town in October !”’ 
Prrrzor 2’ “Of-eourse. “Everybody ‘here. 
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But TI am sosorry, Really must run away—promised 
to meets fellow at 'Prince’s at four Ta,‘ta!” (Dxit 
with a sigh of relief.) i 

Iarpzrrect Swen: “Everybody in town. ‘Well,: 
then, the Highlands must waitt# 

(Exit to ~sabenp™ tiis ‘tailor, Later'in the Bay ‘he | 
dines at his club (established 187-) in idll even- 
ing costume, to the surprise of his frteutie, ents 
the envy of his acquaintances).— Punch, 

"TOO "CUTE, 
An Trishman was about marrying a girl who/had 

a pretty sum of money. Now the'priest, hearing of 

this, desired to get a part of the money, and'told 4 

the groom ‘he "would *eharge 6!. for performing the 


marriage ceremony. b 
“It’s rather high, your reverence,” said the 


latter. 
“ ‘Then I'll not marry you,” — the priest. 4 


o Very weil, your reverence, I'll go to some other | 

t. 

* T’ll excommunicate you.” 

**T oan go toranother church.” 

“Then I'll not let the girl have you.” 1 

“There's ‘plenty df others, your feverence; and 
Tve been thinking, .your reverence, that the: 
churches and girls are ‘very ‘much alike—df one 
won't have ye another will.’”’ ‘ 

SAUSAGE TBA, 

A lady has recently had a rematkable experiance 
with a new servant, q 

“ Biddy,” said she, oneevening, “we niust have 
some sausages for ‘tea ‘this evening. I expect | 
company.” 

“ Yes, ma'am.” 

The time arrived, and with it the company ; ‘the 
table was spread, the:tea was simmering, ‘but no san- 
sages appeared. 

“Where are the sausages, Biddy?” the dady 
inquired, 

“And sure they’re in the ta-pot, ma’am! Didn't 
you tell-:me we must have ’em for ta?” 

Pe KISSING A coe: sal 

awyer once approached a ‘pretty quakeress, P 
said she looked so charming he.conldn’t hélp giving , 
her a kiss. 

“ Friend,” said-she, “thee must not doit.” 4 

“Ob, by Heaven, I will.” 

“Well, friend,‘as thou has' sworn, thee may Ao its | 
but*thou must not make a practice of it.” f 

A Man who merricd Miss after beving 
courted Miss Lloyd, was'told bya friend that it -was | 
reported that he was married to Miss Lloyd. “It | 
was a Miss Take, I assure you,” replied he. 

A YOUNG lady who was up with the lark is —_ 
down with the rheumatism. 

Wuy would w spider bea good correspon dettt? ‘Be-"t 
cause it drops'line by every post, A 

WEATHER OR Not. 4 

‘BysTANDER : “ Keep the lid on, old man, or youll 
make:it weak!” 4 
Mitxmaw: “No fear 3 reckoneil on rain, ‘and | 
brought it out over proof.” —Fun. 4 

Wuen Greeks Join Greexs.—As the Greeke:in 

London are about to-establish a club, calling-it after 
Byron, it is only fair the poet slroult pr them ' 
with a motto, ‘His pagesfurnish a plentifil choice. 
Yor instance, “* What availed the club?” sveuld -mot, 
be bad, Or as:a:certain wealth in “ proverbial: wiles 
and ancient craft,” for which done ‘Byron ‘dectares ' 
the subtle Greeks to be renowned, makes is difficult ' 
for them to obtain admission to other cluba, nothing ; 
could be more appropriate than, “Qh, Greeee! hey yj 
love thee least whe owe thee most.”—Fun, . 
‘A DIGHT ANSWER. 4 
“Father, ittelis ‘lrere of illuminated mannscripte,, 
-what where they lighted with ?” 
‘* With the light of other days, sonny,” answered 
the father, 


q 








GEMS. 

To be patientunder other people’s miseny.is not’a 
very difficult vittue. To begin by. profesaing’ 
admiration of weformers, <to proceed to -disparage 
them, and presently to entitle them (or at least 
insinuate that they are) benevolent busybodies, 
manipulators, tinkerers eud hobbywidexs, .moves 
indignation, 

Rxat bife is only tobe ‘found by ‘incorporation fn 
something larger than our own personality, “by 
belonging .to a family .or society, a science or.an 
art. When we accustom ‘ourselves “to 4ook “upen* 
any one of them as more important than ourselves 
we anticipate in it permanence and strength; if 
not, we "vaciliate and grow weary and break down 
= tastes of everything gets a distaste for every- | 
thing, 

OnEday you will bepleasei with a Friend, and'the 
next disappointed in him, It will “be so to the end ; 
acd :you @nust ‘make up your mind ‘to ‘it, and not 


alin 


a 





jyou have found out, isnot perfect. Norare you; and | 


it |:you cannot expect toget. much more than you give. 


‘You ‘must Jook for weakness, foolishness and vanity 
in ‘human vature; itis unhappy if you are too sharp 
‘in seeing them. ~ 








OF A SUMMER GONE. 


5 
{ REMEMBER a day of a summer gone, 
Whose memory lives likea vesperehime.: 
Two figures stood on’a lovely lawn 
By a noble manse of the olden time. 
It ‘was golden June, the birds were'in tune, 
‘But not more sweetly than hearts made 


one 
‘By ‘the law divine of “‘Mine thine, thine 
mine,” 


e, 
'That'is strongest ‘and holiest under‘the 
sun, 


A gentle maiden and noble youth, 
They stood on the lawn by that mansion 


old, 
In'the light of their beauty and love ‘aud 
‘trath, 
While near them a river in silence rolled. ° 
When their eyes lodked not on each other, 
they sought 
The mirror bright of that rdlling,stneam : 
And she sighed: “‘Dear love! \as the sun 
above « 
Casts on the waters his constant beam, 


“So thy faithfal loveon my life shall fall 
For ever and ever, and mine shall thee 
Bear ever onward till death ends all, 
As yon stream dows ontto the mighty 
* sea,” 
How that ndble -youth, ‘by the semblance of 
trath 
In those tender words was lost in bliss! 
Down drooped their eyes, but their lips in 


sighs 
Met in the joy.of.a passionate kiss. 


Ti, 
They met again—at a ball to.day— 
She lovely still, anda great lord's wife, 
He lonely and grave, his looks grown gray, 
Still breathing hard from the battle of life. 
At first with a scorn, of falae, pride born, 
She returned his steady, reproachful 


gaze 
Then fell her proud look, her*bosom #hook, 
And-her fair cheek pated in the festal 


blaze. 


He gave'ber his hand ‘to-a fauteuil near, 
in a perfumed alcove set apart, 

\How rolled unbidden the, burning tear, 
How swelled with sorrow the haughty 


“heart! 
No reprozth sire heard, ‘he spdke no word, 
His pulses.no more.as of old.could leap, 
He moved:eway throuzh the dancers gay, 
But ‘he ‘knew what eaused the lady to 
“weep, 
He know ‘twas the thought of « summer 
one, 
ast noble manse.of the olden‘ time, 
.And two figures fdir ona lovely lawn, 
And a stir in the air like a vesper chime ; 
‘That before her must pass, but »throngh 
.memory’a glass, 
The vision sweetof two hearts made one, 
‘By ‘the law divine of “Mine ‘thiue, thine 


mine, 
That is stvongest amd -heliest under the 


sun, N. D.®. 


SS ae 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


“To -relieve a sick headache ‘take »teaspooufal of 
finely-powdered charcoal: in ‘half a tunibler of 
water. i 

{Lo give great brilliancy, stake finelyspowdered 
indigo, dip inte ita moistened ‘tinen rag, smear over’ 
the glass with it,,and then wipe the indigo off with 
a perfectly dry.cloth. As.a substitute for this, fine, 
sifted ashes, applied with a rag dipped:invepirits, will 
answer. 

Tae French ‘method of administering ‘oastor ofl to | 
children is to pour the dil into.a pan over e, moderate, 
fire; break an egg in it and stir up; when étisidene, 
add a littlesalt ervsagar, or somecurrant. jelly. 

‘SBonaPeD or powdered French shalk is-used by. 
bootmakers‘to make new’ boots or shoes go'an easily, 
by rubbing’or dusting.a little of it on the inside of 
the theel:and instep of ithe ‘boot. 


4 


4 for missionary -purpeses, 
1 out of the trade funds being: 
‘| list of some ten home: missionary societies is given, 








quarre), unless for veny grave.causes, Your friend . 


To render the colours of «cotton fabric permanent, 


dissolve three gills of salt in four quarts of water; 
put the calico in while hot, and leave it till cold; it 
will not fade by subsequent washing. 
PURIFICATION OF HEN ‘Hovs«s.—Proper sanitary 
measures must be takeyg, or “health aud succesful 
poultry raising cannot'be expeste”, nor is it deserved. 


‘| Lime is an excellent,purifier, and, when.carbolic acid is 


added.to theywhitewash, sill dffectually keep away 
vermin from the walls. After every ‘cleaning of the 
floor it should be sprinkled ‘with carbolic ack, ; Gile- 
tion, twenty.of water.to one of acid, This is one of 
the best disinfectants.and antiseptics known, and is 
not used a3 much wit Zacerves. “‘Dheroosts should 
be sprinkled with it-every week, This-whitewashing 


J should'be done twine af yeagt, better three times a 
year. Tho nests of sitticy hens sheu/d be sprinkled 
4 with carbolic acid to keep off vermin » andthe coops 


also, where young troods are kept-for-e time, sheald 
be purified in this way. Wooil ashes are excellent 
to be kept in fowl-houses for henstoduat themselves 
with. ‘They are much more effectual than sand ;; but 
sand should also be‘kept for a bath. Without proper 
attention to these “matters, poultry keepers canuct 
expect to succeed: 











STATISTICS. 


‘Tux INcomE-Tax.—'According to the annual :re- 
port of the Lulaud Re venue Board, the total value of 
property and profiss e@harged to income tux in the 
United Kingdom for «the -year ending the 5th of 
April, 1873, was 458,5 whieh was 18,782,0001. 
more thanin the preceding year. Of this increase 
Eugland' contributed 15,608,0001, ‘being 4°20 per 
cent, more than the value.charged for the preceding 
year; Scotland, .2,524,000/,, an increase of 6:94,per 
cent. ; and Ireland, 600,0001,, an .iacrease of 2°32 per 
cent. The number of persons who ‘claimed abate- 
ment in the year 1872-8 exceeds the number in the 
preceding year by 77,967 ; ‘this is‘in consequence of 
the allowance having been increased from 61. on in- 
comes under 2001. a year ito 801..on incomes under 
8001. .e year; and the amount of income relieved 
from tax by such-allowance exceeds the amount re- 
lieved in the preceding year by 12,024,208i. 

Incomes OF Muresionamx Soclgrias.—The in- 
comes of the principal foreigmand eol onial missionary 
societies amount in the aggregate ‘to 8366041. Ac- 
cording ‘to ‘the reports made et ‘the recent May meet- 
ings, the resources of the five principal foreign 
societies were «s follows: Obureh Missionary, 
175,836. ; Propagation of ‘the Gospel, 134,826;.; 
Wesleyan, 164;0391,'; “bordon Missionary, 103 5541. ; 
Baptist 50,1211. There are.two great societies sup- 
posted by. Christians of sll denominations. The 

ible Saciety’sitotal income:was 222,181L, or, exelu- 
sive of sales, 119,093). “Phe ‘total income of the 'Re- 
ligionus Tract Society, from alisources, were 114,5561., 
23,2781, (50001, additional 
in grants). A 





of whith the united income “ie 1443858. Together, 
these thr ee classes of misaionary.societies received in 
1875 the amount of 1,123,823. Probably, with a 
number of smalier societies: not «accouted for, about 
a million and a quarter stefling ‘is: expen ded yearly 
in England upon ‘foréign, colonial and home mis- 
siovary enterprises outside the regular Church 
agencies. 








MISOELLANEO OS. 


‘Every man has, ‘in'‘his own'life, follies enough— 


| in hisown mind, troubles enqugh—in the performance 


of ibis. da Aeficienciesenough —in his own ‘fortune, 


ties, 
4 evils enxough—witheut being curious-after the affairs 


of others, 
‘Tux first meerschaum pipe was made by a shoe- 


.| maker, named Karol Kowates, in Pesth, the capital 


of Hungary, in 1723, Thevuse-of these pipes was 
exclusively confined to the tichest‘Huropean noble- 
men until 1830, when\they became general article 


of trade. 

At the Champs Etysées'in July, 1876, will be held 
an exhibition of the application of -electrivity ‘to ‘in- 
dustrial‘and domestic purposes, ‘Information wif! ‘be 
given on appiic ation.at.the offices of the exhibition, 
rue dela Vietorie, 86. A special exhibition of im- 
provements in railway applianees has<also been pro- 
posed to’be opened in ‘Paris next~year. 

THe space of 45,000 square ‘feet ‘has been alloted 
to Great. Britain aud her colonies ,in.the Centennial 
ladustuiel Hall, ‘but eens oA pemnied —a — 
made applications covering | vequare feet, 
Canada wants 30,000 more, This is double ‘the 
original allowance. In addition to this, the carpet 
industries have.asked for 27,000 square feet of haug- 
ing room. 
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if she meets a lady friend and bows to her, the gentleman | good looking, would like to corres; witha x 
CONTENTS. should raise his hat in deference to the lady. 2. Ablack | of the same age with a view to pace ge The ts ny 
suit, with white vest, is always in good taste for a bride- | lucrative business, earning at present per annum, 
groom. Consult some fashionable tailor as regards the | with ex ous of a/zise, and will also inherit con- 

Page Page | style to have it cut, as they are more reliable authority | siderable pro y on tis coming of age. 

He Loves Me; He | GEMS .. we sos see 623 | for the prevailing fashions forall occasions. % It is not BRosx and x wish to correspond with two respect. 
Loves Me Nor... 601} Hovsenonp Trea- necessary to give either~an engagement or a wedding | able = men about twenty with a view to matrimony. 
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Tux British Arcuitzct, Nos. 9 and 10,—The trades 
connected with milders’ art are fortunate in pos- 
sessing so able an organ as this. The contents are very 
varied and of great interest to all concerned in the con- 
structive arts. Nor are its pages uninteresting to the 
general reader, The resume of the controversy as tothe 
identity of the Cranmer stake preserved in the Ashmo- 
lean museum cominends itself to all. The capital litho- 
graphic architectural illustrations that accompany the 
numbers add much to their value. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Roxstnsox,—As you are of age, you cannot be compelled 
to work at a trade you dislike, 

B, B.—Moderation may be considered as a tree, of 
which the root is contentment and the fruit repose, 

8. J. 8.—Take warning from the misfortunes of others, 
that others may not take warning by your own. 

Navicaton.—We have seen no announcement of the 
launch v. such a vessel, and think you are mistaken. 

AtHLon£ is bound by the terms of the indenture ander 
which he is serving as an apprentice and by the rules of 
the trade whatever it may be. ; 

E, J.— Your wish may be obtained by early exercise in 
the moruing, regular and moderate diet, and as much 
rest as possible before midnight. y 

Coxe.—The seat of the Lord Chancellor is called 
“* woolsack,” it being a large, square bag of wool, without 
back or arms, and covered with red cloth. 

Jack AND JILL.—Tempo is an Italion word, meaning 
time. ‘Ihe Sponish word of the same meaning is tiempo. 
El is the definite article ** the.” 

M. S.—True wealth consists in virtue, and not in the 
possession of great estates; and wisdom cousists in un- 
derstanding. and not in years- 

Juxo axp Ecuo,—An illegitimate child does not inherit 
from its father, »n case of the latter dying mtestate. 
Provision must be made for such by will, 

W. B.—Anciently the most eminext men in literature 
were denominated grammarians. A society of gram- 
marians wis formed at Rome as early as 276 B. ©. 

Anxious IyQquin+2,—If the facts are as you have stated, 
there is no cause for anxiety on your part. Be more 
cureful in the future and you will not be placed in such 
au awkward position, 

R. M.—Granaries were built in Rome in seasons of 
plenty, to secure food for the poorer citizens in neces- 
sitous times, at the cost of the public treasury. At one 
period there were 327 granaries in Rome. 

W,. W.—We think you would be much better occupied 
trying to win back the respect and love of your husvand, 
and that the man you speak of, having one wife, Las no 
right to another. 

O. B.—One who deserts a lady under such circum- 
stances, and without good cause, does not act the part of 
a gentleman, If there is nothing in the case more than 
you mention you may congratulate yourself on being 
well rid of him, 

J. McC,—On entering a parlour where there are ladies, 
gentle:xen usually remove their hats, and as an elevator 
at a hotel is intended only for the comfort and conve- 
nience of the guests, we deem it as essential, and as much 
a wark of good breeding to remove the hat then as in a 
ladies’ parlour, 

C, C.—If your partnership with the father is the only 
thing that embarrasses you, it is easy to terminate that 
relation; though we confess ‘that if you were to’ assign 
the true reason it would seem a little odd. Imagine an 
advertisement runuing like this: ‘*The co-partnership 
heretofore existing under the firm of A and B, is this 
day dissolved because A wishes to offer himself to B’s 
daughter! If you have any penetration of character you 
ought to be able to judge whether the girl will marry you 
before making a formal offer. As to the other “fellow ” 
getting her by being ahead of you, it is your own fault if 
he is permitted to be ahead. 

W. J, E.—You would be very unwise to manifest the 
——- you have for the gent!eman’s society until he 

as expressed his for youin words: He evidently likes 
you as a friend, but the fact that he visits another 
on Sundays and Sunday and Wednesday evenings indi- 
cates that his affections are engaged in that quarter. As 
he does not call upon you asa lover, you can hardly dis- 
miss him without making it apparent that you have 
looked upon him as such, thereby acknowledging that 
you have bestowed your affections unsought, The pro- 

r course would be to find it conveniect to be “not at 

ome" when he calls, The remark in connection with 
the acceptance of the rose was merely a gracéful compli- 
ment, to which no significance should be attached. 

BR, V. B.—1. When a gentleman is walking with a lady, 





ring. However, if au engagement ring be o plain gol 
one, it may be used asthe wedding ring, although not 
customary to be used as such. If one’s means are limited, 
and they cannot afford but one, we prefer the marriage 
ring, as the custom of our churches is always to marry 
with a rivg. 4, The groom is not expected to address 
the cards. They are given to an engraver, and are 
usually furnished by the bride’s parents. 

New Lozpon.—1l. Three months isa short time, aud 
you can hardly expect peo to be weil enough ac- 
quainted with you to have full confidence in your actions 
on so short an acquaintance, 2, If your engagement has 
not been made public, for the sake of your affianced, you 
should guard against every appearance of familiarity : 
and we think it decidedly imprudent to. invite her to 
your office, unless,in com with others. You not 


pa’ 
only compromise her, but your own dignity, Your mo-. 


tive may be the very best, but people do not stop to con- 
sider what a person's motive may ve, and they are sure 
to place the worse construction ou your actions. You 
cannot stop pedple from talking, and the best and easiest 
way will be to take no notice of them, and if the young 
lady has not confidence enough im you to trust you 
against what people say, then she has not enough to be- 
come your wife, 


UNREQUITED LOVE, 

Oh, wherefore hast thou taught 
This aching. breast, 

To love so well that niaght 
Can give it rest’? - 

For though deceit and guile 
Lur« in thy hear 

L live but in thy smile, 
So dear thou art, 


"Tis said by those who feel 
Its power so well, 
That nothing can repeal 
Love’s holy spell ; 
The heart, tho’ pleasure come, 
With his glad train— 
Wife, offspring, riches, hone 
peaks not again. 


When life is ebbing fast 
L'il think of thee; 

When life's dreams are all past 
I'll pray for thee. 

Ah! though thy hund is given 
T6 wealth and pride, 
Thou knowest in fuce of Heaven 

Iam thy bride! 


Poor, stricken soul, arise, 
So bruised and meex, 
From aught beneath the skies . 
Why comfort seek ? 
Oh! may thy chastened love, 
From earth set free, 
Of Him yet worthy prove 
Who died for thee! K. L. 


Furret.—Your name is well chosen, most certainly, we 
should say, from your letter. It seems this young lady 
has broken her engagement with a piers | gentle be- 
cause he forbade her writing to any gentleman but him- 
self, Now she begius to fear she hus lost her lover, and 
wants to know if we think it would be too great a con- 
cession if she should write to him and ask him to call on 
her. We think the concession would be entirely too 
small. You should send him an hpology for refusiug to 
comply with his request. We hope this will be a lesson 
to you, and you will learn & the true love of one good 
man is of greater value the admiration of half the 
world, 


James, eighteen, 5ft.8in-, dark, would like to corres- 
pond with a young lady about seveuteen. 

Fanyy, niueteen, fair, with blue eyes, very loving, 
wishes to correspond with a pospaetalale young man; a 
joiner or cabinet maker preferred, 

Amy, eighteen, fair, dark blue eyés, considered 
good lookiug, fond of music and dancing, wishes to 
correspond with a good looking gentleman about twenty- 
three. 

Litr, seventeen, medium height, with blue eyes and 
dark hair, considered good looking, educated and do- 
mesticated, would like to correspond with a young 
a about eighte:n, who must be fair nice 
ooking. 

G. F., a farmer's daughter, twenty-seven, tall, brown 
hair aud eyes, well educated, wishes to correspond with 
a gentleman ‘with a view to matrimouy; respondent 
must be tall, weil educated and respectably co ted, 
not less than thirty-two, a-kindand amiable disposition 
essential, must be a Provestant; a resident in Preston or 
neighbourhood prefcrred, 

merTY Cuag.er, short, fair hair, blue eyes, con- 
sidered good looking by his messmates, would like to 
correspond with a a lady about eighteen ; respondent 
must be good looking, fond of home, and able to make a 
loving wife, 

Jzssiz W., twenty-seven, dark hair and eyes, do- 
mesticated and very aifectionate, would like to correspond 
with a respectable young man with a view to marriage; 
she would make a good wife. 

Jang, twenty, dark hair, brown Ps hig medium height, 
would like to correspond with a atleman with a 
view to matrimony; respondent must be fond of home 
and children. 

Anwiz and Grace, two companions, wish to correspond 
with two dark young gentlemen, clerks preferred. Annie 
is seventeen, rather tall and dark, g tempered, of a 
loving disposition, and thiuks she would make a good 
wife ; Grace is seventeen, fair, very affectionate and good 
tempered, and thinks she would make a home happy for 
any one foacoring a good wife. 

ONELY Fuze, tweuty, 5ft. 7ia., hazel eyes, considered 








J seventeen; medium height, fair and 
pretty — is seventeen, tall, fair and pretty, with dark 
ue ey 
ARcHIMEDEs, twenty-one, tall, looking, is 
fair circumstances, fond of oy mag its pleasure- 
would like to co md with a young lady about nine- 
teen or twenty looking, and good tempered, with 
a mew to - a one —_ some means preferred. 
AURICE, twenty-one, blue good 
tdi peded aad thoroughly doa cotioned, wishes to corre: 
spond with a young gentleman of respectable family, who 
Wasee col Sinan, “ttle St ds, wish ‘to correspond 
LLY and Jzssiz, two frien co! 
with tworespectable young men. Nellie is nineteen, tall, 
considered good looking and of a loving disposition. 
— is about nineteen, very domesticated, Seamen pre- 
erred. 
8. M. BR. wishes to correspond with a young man 
about twenty with a view to matrimony; a tendedalion 


preferred, 

A. B. H. T., 5it, 5in., fair complexion, fond. of home 
and children, considered good looking, has a permanent. 
and | tive engag t under goverument, wishes to 
correspond with a view to matrimony with a young lady 
= twenty-two, who must be thoroughly domesti- 


cated. 

Buusa Rosx, seventeen, medium height, dark, con- 
sidered handsome, very fond of music, hes to corre- 
spond with a fair young man between nineteen and 
twenty-one, who must be tall and good looking, and be 
in good circumstances and of a loving disposition ; she 
would make a loving wife. 





’ NELLIE C,, twenty-two, rather short, with dark brown 


hair, blue eyes, affectionate, good tempered and fond of 
home; respoadeut uiust be avout twenty-five, fair, 
rather tall and foad of:a quiet hom; a cabinet-maker 
preferred, 


Comaonications Racgivep, * 


Eras. M. is responded to by—A. B. C., who thinks sh® 
is all he requires 
Miuyrx. by—William, twenty, medium height, blue 


e3, dark complexion, considered yood lvo«i and 
would make = kind, loving oo pmaliege and 
Maagiay by—Jobu, eighteen, 5it, 8in., dark, blue eyes, 


and thinks he is all she requires. 

Hagur by—Courtie, rather tall, dark and nice looking, 
will have some money wheu twenty-one. 

Venus by—Edw, M., twenty-four, medium height, 
fair complexion, hazel eyes, brown hair, of a loviug dis- 
rom 5 eas good ing, and a sailor in the 

y' . 


ALBgRt by—Flora, twenty-three, medium height, blue 
eyes, dark hair, considered pretty, loviug and thoroughly 


WILLIAM by—Polly, twenty-one, tall, dark brown hair 
and eyes, considerei good looking, and thinks she is all 


he se ; 

,C. H. P. by—Little Nell, twenty-three, dark and fond 
of home and would make aa excelleat wife. 

_ Extwon’ by—Sam, 4 midshipman, niveteen, 5{t. 9in., 
light hair, blue eyes,steady aad of good appearance, 
oe eoeere aud with an income of 30Jl, in his own 


righ 
AvPHA by—Annie, a dark-eyed brunette, tall, dark and 
dsome, has a fiue figure, very domesticated, would 
make a loving and affectionate wife; she isa member 
= So See of Rome aud will have 1001. on her wed- 
ing day. 

BR. B. by—Minerva, tem cheer/ul - 
tion and very na an ny whe 

Giana by—Frank, twenty-four 5ft. Sin., well built, 

ducated and ted, and acknowledged to be the 
jolliest dog alive. 

Hetty by—F. A. 8., twenty-one, 5ft. 10in., doing busi- 
—- in the electro-plate trade, and thiuks he would suit 

er. 

H. —Nellie, medium height, dark complexi 
lively "Tenositige, musica! oe has a ¢ go 
Pogenees, aresident in London, and hasa small 
annuity. 

ee — bagel B., pact We height. dark 
complexion, very loviug, weil educa aud: cousidered 
good: looking, 





Att the Back Nomsers, Parts and Votumes of tli? 
“Lonpox Reaper” are in- print and may be had at tu? 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Ki m Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eighs- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Wightpeacs eaca. 

Tae Loupow Reapex, Post-f Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling aud Bightpeuse. 

Eves rb0Dx's Jougnal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 





e*s Now Beady Vou. XXIV. of Taz Lowpon Reapzez, 

ce 4s. 

Also, the Titzz and Iupex to Von. XXIV., Prics Oxw 
Pansr 





NOTICE.—Part 149 (Ssrremsxr), Now Ready, Price 
Sixpence, post-iree Kigutpence, 





N.B,—CoRRESPONDENTs MUST ADDRESS THEIR Lerrers 
4 > Eprtor ov “'‘laz Lonpox Reaves,” 333, Strand, 

tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu. 
Sripts. As they are sent to us voluatariiy, autaors 
could retain copies, 
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